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A One-and-a-Half Year Shorthand Course. 


By Albert D. Mack, Principal Shorthand Department, Lowell (Mass.) High School. 


A TY the outset, | must confess that | 
have always been a bit envious of 


those high 
have their pupils with them for three 


school teachers who can 
years in the shorthand department. 
The shorthand course the Lowell 


High School is designed to cover one 


in 


and a half years’ work, and in that 
time the pupils attain a speed of 80 to 
125 words per minute on general un- 
practiced matter. The majority of the 
pupils reach a speed of at least 100 
words per minute and usually 
transcribe their notes without a 
They also write 
their 


material error. 
the typewriter from 
notes, by the touch method, at 
the rate of 20 to 35 words per 


on 


minute. 

Now a word as to how we ac- 
complish this. The first year the 
pupil has two 45-minute recitations in 
shorthand and three in typewritingeach 
week, except the first two weeks, which 
are devoted entirely to shorthand. We 
have them shorthand Tues- 
days and Fridays, and in typewriting 
the other three days; and as the type- 


A. D. 


recite in 


writing requires no home studying, we 
assign a shorthand lesson of consider- 
able leneth each time. We use a note- 
book six inches wide. with a line run- 
the center lenethwise, 
and we require the pupils to fill in the 


Beginning with 


nine throuch 
left-hand column first. 
the first lesson, the pupils write two 
across the page) of 


lines (half-way 





cach shorthand outline in the Manual, 
except the Reading Exercises, and they 
are required to read their notes indi- 
vidually before the class without hesi- 
tation. All rules must be memorized. 
If a’pupil experiences any great diff- 
culty with this part of the work, he is 
required to write the rules out in long- 
hand a given number of times; and to 
make sure that he understands the ap- 
plication of the rule, he must write both 
longhand and shorthand for some word 
to which the rule applies which 
is not given in the text-book. 
The Writing Exercises are 
written in shorthand, the 
shorthand in the Reading Exer- 
cises is copied by the pupils, who 
are called upon individually to 


and 


their own notes be- 


To 


read from 
fore the 
from 


MACK 
class. prevent 
the 


their 


pupils memorizing sen- 


tences and disregard... notes 


reading, require 


back- 


freyucntly 
read 


in we 
the sentences 

ward, in which case phrases are always 
read forward. The Writing Exercise is 
then written on the board in shorthand 
by the teacher, each pupil correcting 
his own paper. Particular attention is 
called to such outlines as the pupil is 
most likely to have written wrongly, 
and while the work of correcting is be- 
ing done, the teacher passes around 


to be 


among the pupils, giving individual 
help and making such general sugges- 
tions as the occasion requires. 
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The Writing and Reading Exercises 
sre then required to be written ten times 
each, preparatory to writing them from 
All 


brought in and left with the teacher. 


dictation in class. home work ts 
‘who carefully checks it off to see if 
the right amount has been done by each 


pupil. As he goes through with this 


1 


checking he makes notes of such criti 


cisms as he wishes to make on_ the 
work, and brings them up betore the 
class at its next meeting. In all of this 
work the pupils are instructed to use 
a sharp-pointed pen or pencil, to make 
the characters very small, and to write 
them as close together as possible. Ex- 
perience has shown us that in speed 
work the notes are apt to be much too 
large, with altogether too much space 


between the characters—hence the need 


ior practice in writing very small 
notes, compactly spaced. 
We finish the Manual in this way, 


and take a more or less careful review 
the first vear. 

The second year the pupil has five 
45-minute recitations in both shorthand 
We start 


the vear’s work with a review of the 


and typewritine each week. 


Manual, using also in this connection 
the Writing 


and the 


Reading and exercise 


( rege 


hoc yk, Speed Practice, 


\Vriter. 

In typewriting we use blank ke, 
boards and require the pupils to oper 
ate the machine entirely by touch. 


Some teachers tell us that they experi 
ence great difficulty in getting the pu- 
pils to keep their eves off the kev be yard. 
This has never been our experience 
We find that when a pupil is given a 
Mank kevbcard and ts once made to 
understand that his work will not be ac- 


cepted unless his eves are kept off the 
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keys, very little need be said to him 
further regarding the matter. 

We have enrolled 336 pupils in the 
shorthand department of the day and 
evening classes this year, with an aver- 


age daily attendance of about 310, 
Don’t Waste Time Explaining 

HE explanation of a failure is not 
The back 


ranks are full of men and women each 


equivalent to a success. 


ore of whom can tell you, with the cor- 
rect narration of every detail, exactly 
why he has failed. The boss was a cold 
blooded, unappreciative fish; some gos 
sip started a scandal; the head of the de 
the 


train missed connections; the clerk at the 


partment was incapable and jealous; 


hotel forgot to wake him at 6:30; his 
teachers were against him when he was 
a boy; a political friend went back on 
him just before election; he was just 
ready to rent a store when another man 
put in the same line just across the street, 
ind so on. 

If you wish to prove the merits of an 
excuse as against the merits of an order, 
carry an excuse book and an order-book 
and ask the boss at the end of the week 
which one he wishes to see. 

\nd remember this too: there is scarce- 
ly a person who ever failed who cannct 
give you a reason for it which seems to 
him a very good one. 

Excuses don't count. They will be ac 
cepted if they are only occasional, bx 
when they have become chronic they lose 
what little value they ever had.—Brown’s 


Business Magazine. 


Failure after long perseverance 1 
much grander than never to have a striv- 
ing good enough to be called a failure. 


George Ehot. 
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The Teacher’s Opportunity 
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NDER the above title there 


peared in a recent issue of “The 


ap- 





U 


World Magazine” an exceedingly inter- 
esting article anent Miss Blanche Bates’ 
dressing of the role of the private secre- 
tary in her play called “The Fighting 
Hope.” She is employed by an eminent 
capitalist, and her work is done in his 
private library at his home. In playing 
the part Miss Bates wore two gowns: 
one a tailored suit of plum-colored 
French suiting for the street and office 
combined ; the other a simple house dress 
of golden brown meteor crepe made with 
a slight train. These costumes were se- 
verely criticised—especially by those of 
the “leisure class’’"—as being out of char- 
acter, the critics maintaining that no 
private secretary in real life could pos- 
sess, or would wear in her work, such 
handsome gowns. 

“On the other hand,” says the writer 
of the article, “self-supporting women 
are rallying to the support of Miss Bates 
and her costuming of the private secre- 
tary. 
the 400,000 women and girls who work 
for their living and help to support 
others in New York City many thou- 
sands earn $25 a week or more. Those 
who earn $50 a week or more run well 
up into the hundreds. These classes in- 
clude forewomen in factories and dress- 
making establishments, designers, head 
trimmers in millinery establishments, 
buyers in department stores, advertise- 
ment writers, real estate saleswomen or 
agents, expert accountants, specialists, 
principals and inspectors in the public 
architects, interior decorators, 
trained nurses and 
secretaries. Many of these 
draw the same salaries as the 


schools, 
commercial 
private 
woren 


artists, 


It is said by statisticians that of, 


‘“‘How Should The Business Woman Dress?” 


men who work at their elbows. Some of 


them draw even more. And ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of them dress up 
bulk of the 


money spent by them on clothes goes into. 


to their positions. The 
the raiment selected for business wear. 
Why? Because the New York man de- 
mands it. And the New York woman’s 
salary is paid by the New York man.” 

Miss Bates said in part, defending her 
dressing of the role: “Il know I am 
dressing the part correctly, because | 
get on an average of two letters daily 
from women of affairs, wanting to know 
where my gowns were made. Then go 
into any well-organized office and see 
how the men in responsible positions 
dress. The stoop-shouldered book- 
keeper in rusty raiment, whom Dickens 
taught us to love, has given place to a 
spruce young man who looks as if he 
might have stepped out from a tailor’s 
advertising sheet. Does any one ques- 
tion his right to dress well and give 
prestige to his employer's office? Not 
at all. He is expected to do this— 
and so is the woman worker.” 

A private secretary to the head of a 
large corporation tells in the following 
words of her own experience with th 
dress problem: 

“When I was one of a large clerical 
force I wore ankle length skirts in Ox- 
ford gray cloth and tailored shirt waists 
When I came into this office in the ca- 
pacity of confidential secretary I saw 
that I did not fit into my surroundings. 
I felt that my employer eyed me with 
disapproval. I happened to have on 
hand a very simple house dress of black 
crepe de Chine with a slight train. | 
wore it to the office one day, and my 
chief thanked me for making the change. 
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then | have never worn a short 


Slece 
skirt in this office, and always have my 
itiice frocks made in one piece, dark but 
My gowns and I are simply 
part of the picture, along with the ma- 
hogany furniture and the rare engrav- 


elcgant. 


Ings. 
\liss Margaret Gould, fashion editor 
of a prominent magazine, gives some in- 
teresting figures bearing on this point: 

“The must have a 
trim looking suit, yet it must not be too 
The same suit which 


business woman 
severely tailored. 
she wears to business she must often 
wear to dinner direct from business or 
to the theater. As a result we have the 
semi-tailored suit, the semi-tailored hat 
and the matching blouse softened with 
net or chiffon cloth or lace dyed to match 
the suiting, the latter to alternate with 
the strictly tailored waist for office wear. 

“The girl who earns $25 a week can 
well afford to pay $50 for her fall and 
winter office suit. She will wear it from 
October 1st to May Ist. That means 
at least thirty weeks’ wear and repre- 
sents an actual investment of $1.66 2-3 a 
week—$1.66 2-3 out of $25 or more each 
week. And men call that extravagant! 

“A fifty-dollar suit keeps its shape, 
can be steamed and pressed innumerable 
times, and will always look trim.” 

A well-known New York modiste is 
quoted as saying: 

“The women on salaries are the best 
dressed women in the world, because 
they have learned to look at dress, as 
they do their work, from a_ business 
angle. They are wise spenders. The 
girl who is earning $10 a week knows 
that she does not dare to buy a suit 
which represents only one week’s earn- 
ings, because it will not last a month. 


Rain will shrink it, time will turn the 


cotton thread used in stitching brown or 


369 
fade. So she 
forces herself to go without the small 
accessories of dress which we all love, 
and buys one smart business suit, ready- 
made, perhaps, but after diligent ‘shop- 
ping,’ for $25—two weeks and a half in 
salary, I admit—but it is her one pur- 
To this she can 
add only such feminine touches as fresh 


gray, and the textile will 


chase and a wise one. 


dickies, collars, cuffs, cravats, etc., but 
she will always look well and her em- 
ployer will forget that she has worn the 
same suit six or seven months. The male 
employer argues that a girl who makes 
the most of her clothes and her appear- 
ance will make the most of her position.” 


To The Knocker 

Why go knocking, knocking, knocking, 
all the time and everywhere? 

Don’t you know that men will doubt you 
if your words are never fair? 

Why insist that Smith has never done a 
thing to merit praise? 

Why point out the faults of Adams or 
Vantorkley’s foolish ways? 

Why not dwell sometimes on subjects of 
a cheerful, hopeful kind? 

Why keep hunting for the troubles those 
who search may always find? 


Why go knocking, knocking, knocking, 
when you often, if you would, 

Might discover fair excuses to be saying 
something good ? 

Don’t you know that other people, soon 
or late, must think that you, 

If you see no good in others, lack the 
manly virtues, too? 

Why refer to others always in a sneer- 
ing, snappish way? 

Why not be discreetly silent, if there's 
nothing good to say? 


—S. E. Kiser. 
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“Our Shield’”’ 


oo 
CODDOODDOOOD 
100000000 
OOO03002 By Wm. H. Suhre OODODOTO 

















a0 20000000 LA SALLE INSTITUTE 0000000 
42820000000000000000 CUMBERLAND SsSTLASD 0000000000000000088 
GO 008 
D008 80002 
20008 $$$$3$ 80082 
20008 if ; 80000 
200008 890900 
#000008 8000000 
90008 8c00te 
000008 800000 
00008 80088 
D i 8°00D 
00008 $$ sseses beers $e2¢$ soone 
000008 800080 
0000088 88e8sseessssssss 888888800000 


00 0000 0000 0000 oe 
00a 0000 0000 2000 00 0000 0000 0000 oC 
Td 0000 0000 0000 00 0000 0000 0000 oD 


3c 0000 0000 oo 
rid 0000 0000 oo 
0000 HEHHARHEHREAAHARARHXRRHREARREREAAEAR 00000 «OD 
®® 0000 HHAXXAAIAAAAI AAAI AIXAAIIAIIAIII HY 0000) «OD 
®2 0000 HEX XHE 0000s OB 


20 90000 HEX 
0® 0000 HEX 
oo 0000 HEX 
rd 0000 HEX 
oD 0000 HEX 


DOOTIS 00000 XHH ooco—s 8 
O00 





08000 0000 ERX IHE 0000 00000 
©0000 0000 RAX IHH 0000 00008 
@0@000 Q000 HEX XHH 0000 00000 
@00000 0000 HHI XHE 0000 000008 
#00000 0000 HEX THE 0000 0000ee 
880000 0000 HEX XHE 0000 000080 
@®@ 0000 0000 HEX XHE 0000 0000 B® 
@®@ 0000 0000 HEX XHE 9000 0000 00 
®@ 0000 0000 REX XEE 0000 0000 a0 
@®@ 0000 0000 0000 0000 Of 
@0 0000 0000 BEXXXX AXLE XXX AL XYAIAIXIXIIAXIXIRE 0000 0000 8® 
@20000 0090 HAH AAARRRHARRSERHABERA ARH RAH RRRERE 0090 000tD2 
0000 0000 2000 0000 
000000000 COODOODDE 


®20000 0000 0000 90 0000 0000 600000 
O000000 0000 00 0000 OOOC000 
®OOOOT00D 00 DPDOTOCOT 
020000 00 ID000 
0020002000 
DDD 
oo 


Catholic school which we have 





age interesting design reproduced from a 
herewith is reduced one-half from had the pleasure of presenting to our 


the original, which was executed by Mr. 
William H. Suhre. 
dent of Brother Felician, of the LaSalle 


Mr. Suhre is a stu- 


Institute, Cumberland. Md.—one of the 


numerous schools conducted by the 
teaching order of the Christian Brothers. 
As is well known, the work of these in- 
stitutions ranks with that of the very 


best secular schools and colleges in the 


country. 
We believe this is the first specimen 


readers, but trust that instructors in 
other denominational schools will en- 
courage their students to submit similar 
efforts for examination and publication 


if found available. 


Worry 
The burdens that make us groan and 
sweat, 
The troubles that make us fume and fret, 
Are the things that haven't happened yet. 
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Speed Philosophy—VIII 


By J. B. Probst, 


N every system of shorthand there 
that must 
in some way so that 
In the old- 
lies in the 


are certain words be 
made distinctive 
they may not be misread. 
time systems the difficulty 


words that have the same consonantal 


St. Paul, Minn. 


ticular, but they comparatively 
few, and the student a 
glance the reason for writing them as 
they are given here. The shorthand 
plates given contain 
tences in which will be found most of 


are 


will see 


herewith sen- 





> = ) 
Pi a. 





D-w2wF727e. 
“g2.O- 5 -— 
ein 


ae 2 


Qa 


— 








skeletons, which must therefore be dis- 
tinguished by a change in position of 
the outline or by joining the shorthand 
characters in different ways. 

We also find that there are some 
words that must be remembered in par- 





the “distinguished” words; _ these 
words are used in the sentences in a 
way which will make plain to the stu- 
dent the reason for writing them in a 
distinctive manner. 


The keys to these plates follow: 
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— —————— Neen en ne TS 
Key to First Plate Key to Second Plate 
1. The disposition of this boy is quite 15. Please send me a check at your conven- 
iborn. We sent your notice about the ience to cover invoice of June 3. 16. Affixes, 
voperty yesterday. 3. The package containing although undesirable, are nevertheless 
he electrical supplies was taken from the bag- pensable. 17. Mathematics and athletics are 
rage It is sometimes necessary to good exercises for the mind and body respec- 
listinguish between ‘“‘construction’”’ and “con- tively. 18. It was repeatedly asserted that the 
<triction.’ The charge of the judge con- words of the speaker were authentically quoted. 
iemns the ingenuous writings of the author. 19. The remnant of the army were 
This ingenious contrivance will prevent all and almost driven to distraction. 20. 


-imilar errors. 


came 


the copy, 
reader. 


not permit of vacations. 9. He was wrongfully 
in exile. 10. ‘‘Takigraphy”’ 
applied to stenography. 11. The ar- 


detained 
sometimes 


ticle, 


denounced by 
when he 


self. 


oriental monarch 
his cruelty. 


7. The impassioned speaker be- remember whether or not the destruction of 
exceedingly impatient when looking over’ the Mexican city was due to an official blun- 
and immediately sent for a proof der? 21. Not by insisting, but through un- 
8. There are many vocations that will ceasing efforts, did he accomplish his purpose. 








im 2 


{ 


mn Stee ere Se: 
@ yp-(-2 -? 
os ~ 22s ol O-g 





w+ ~ — * -— —y oO amp 
ote — “Pp © & <- .@O)- *~e 


i et Owens ee 








saw the photographed picture of him- The 
13. The favored and favorite son of the life consist of single cells. 
was beheaded on account of of burnt postal cards, on which were many 
verses culled from the best authors and printed 


The patient heard the distant sounds, 
magazine, should be vigorously were not distinct. 


14. The shawl was knitted for 


Bernice, who had asked for it to present to a in beautifully colored letters, was 


humble acquaintance. 





the late fire. 


22. Joseph will compel this passionate youth to 
is a term remain out of the conflict with the Goths. 


24. Do not pay this bill un- 
all. 12. He started and stared less it is receipted as soon as it is received. 
lowest and earliest forms of protoplasm 
26. The entire stock 
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Key to Third Plate 


27. Isea ce roti ! toted Preserved his 
lenient disposition 28. Aft the senator awoke 
he was willing unhesitatingly to classify the 
fanciful scepticism so characteristically shown 
in his essay on poison at the technological in 
stitute 

Words —attain, attained (attend), attended, at 


contend, contended 
constructor, 


tempted, 
structed, 


condemned, co 
constructive, analysis 
forum, chara 
characteristically, charac 


laziness, 
ter, characteristi 
terize, characterization choeses, happiest, 


analyses, meandering, 
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Miscellaneous Suggestions 


It has been found best for various 
teasons to write shorthand in_ nar- 
row columns; consequently the note- 


books that are made in widths of about 


six inches should have a line ruled 


down the center, making two columns 


instead of one. The use of narrow col- 





C7) i 


Ye : 
~ o 7 > 4 


o a / 9 4 a 





PPO SK a FT uo F FF 4H 


, ae” F. GP) a 


ae, 








tears, miles, 
Barnerd, 


tireless, 


tires, strikes, 


wzure, 


Lives, parnvara, 


cortége, untique, regardless 


ravless, cement, raiment la 


foment 


ment 

Phrases—you had, he had, they had. we had 
vou were, I'd you're he'd, of your depart- 
ment, of this department, were it not. were it 
possible, send me, 13 or 14, a thousand, a dol 


lar, one by one, in this offices in vour office, 


as close as possible, as closely as possible, as 
near as possible, as 


nearly is possible, as 


quick as possible, as quickly as possible 


ummns will tend to keep the notes small- 
than 


er, neater, and less sprawling 
when the writing is done across the 
entire width of a wide notebook. Of 
corse, it will be necessary. for the 
hand to move from line to line oftener 


than by the other method, but it must 


« 
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be taken into consideration that the 
hand when moved only a short dis- 
tance can be stopped quickly and ac- 
curately at the desired point. With a 
wide page, however, the long sweep of 
the hand in passing from the end of 
one line to the beginning of the next 
gives it too much momentum, thus 
making the stop extremely difficult and 
causing a longer delay before the hand 
is sufficiently under control to proceed 
with the first shorthand character on 
the new line. 

Briefly, then, there is very little to 
be said in favor of the wide columns as 
compared with the narrow; whereas 
for the narrow against the wide we 
may argue greater neatness and com- 
pactness of notes, increased legibility, 
and therefore, added speed, both in 
writing and transcribing 

Although the custom prevails to 
rule notebooks with red ink, it is never- 
theless an incontrovertible fact that red 
rulings are much more fatiguing to the 
eyes than blue. In the estimation of 
the writer, it would be a welcome im- 
provement if notebooks were ruled 
with very light blue lines. 


When it is necessary to cancel an 
outline, do it with one stroke of the 
pen, and pass swiftly on to the next 
word. Do not contract the habit of 
covering an outline with a mass of 
lines simply for the sake of canceling 


it, and never waste time erasing an in- 
correct outline with an eraser. 
* ok * 

The student should begin as early 
as possible to acquire facility in turn- 
ing the leaves of the notebook so as 
not to lose time in the process. When 
nearing the lower edge of the paper, 
the little finger of the left hand should 
be slipped in under the sheet, and the 
page worked upward gradually until 
the last line of the page on which the 
writing is being done is just above the 
first line of the following page. The 
leaf is readily flipped over with an al- 
most unconscious movement of the 
hand, and no greater loss of time is in- 
volved than in passing from the end 
of one line to the beginning of the next. 


* 


Don’t forget your vowel marks. They 
must be thoroughly learned so that 
there may be no slightest hesitancy 
when occasion calls for their use. 


* * * 


Don’t forget paragraphs 53, 54, and 
128. Don’t forget to omit “to” after 
able, respect, regard, reference and glad. 

* * 

Don't cease to review the prefixes 
and affixes until you can name them all 
without hesitation. 

ok a ok 

Don’t forget to write the alphabet in 

shorthand at least once a week. 








luminous to ourselves.” 


“PEOPLE learn to think by thinking and to talk by talk- 


ing. In explaining a theme to another it becomes 
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Architectural Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, to whom all communications for this depart- 
ment should be addressed. 








Final Examination 
_ examination paper which con- 


cludes our series furnishes a good 
thorough test on all the principles. If 
you can answer the questions without 
hesitation and are able to write the 
words correctly and readily, you may 


consider yourself sufficiently well 


grounded in the fundamentals to take up 
advanced dictation with profit and to 
prepare for the speed-getting campaign. 
If you are unable to pass a good exami- 
nation, however, don’t by any means 
neglect this opportunity for a compre- 
hensive review—because you simply 
can't get along without it. 

We will gladly grade any papers sent 
in on this examination. 


(Write both longhand and shorthand for all 
examples.) 

1. Write all the shorthand consonants, in- 
cluding the blends, together with the correspond- 
ing longhand letters. 

2. Write the shorthand vowels and diph- 
thongs. Example for each. 

3. Give five rules for joining circles to con- 
sonants. Example for each. 

4. Give all rules for downward and upward 
hooks, with example for each. 

5. How is W represented at tne beginning of 
words? Why? How in the body of words? Give 
four examples of each. 

6. How is YA represented at the beginning of 
words? YE? YO? YU? Example for each. 

7. Give three rules for writing S. Two ex- 
amples for each rule. Give two exceptions to 
the rule for joining S to curves. Two examples 
for each. 

8. Give two rules for TH. 
each rule. 

9. How are the combinations IA, IO, IE (long 
I), represented? How do we express IA (short 
1)? How EA? Example for each. 

10. Give the rule explaining the absence of 
position writing as given in Par. 26. 

11. Write one word illustrating each of the 
blended consonants. 

12. How are NG and NK written? Three ex- 
amples for each. 


8 How is the phrase of the implied? Ex- 


Two examples for 


amples. When is do not represented by the sign 
for DeN? Examples. 

14. Before what characters may T represent 
to in phrases? Examples. 

15. Give rules for expressing R by the re- 
versing principle. Three examples for each. 

16. When do we write S contrary to rule to 
express R? Two examples. 

17. How do we add S to words ending with a 
reversed circle? Four examples. 

18. Give four words where the first vowel is 
omitted for convenience in phrasing. 

19. When is D not written? When is T not 
written? How is LD expressed? Two examples 
in each case 

20. Give seven rules for the omission of 
vowels. Example for each rule. 

21. How is the affix LY indicated? ILY? 
ALLY? INGS? How are WAR and WOR rep- 


resented at the beginning of words. Examples. 
22. How many joined prefixes are there? 


Give one word for each. 

23. Give six examples of compound joined 
prefixes. Six of irregular compounds. How are 
irregular compounds formed? 

24. How many disjoined prefixes? Write one 
word for each. 

25. Give four examples of compound disjoined 
prefixes. When is the joined prefix F disjoined? 
Give two examples. 

26. Write one word for each joined affix. 

27. Write one word for each disjoined affix. 

28. What is the limitation to the use of the 
prefixes IN, UN, EN, IM and EM? 

29. Write the following expressions, using 
lines as indicated below: 
misunderstood I do not understand———— 
he undertakes definite understanding——— 
you understand——— I undertook— —- 

30. Explain fully what is meant by “analogi- 
cal abbreviation,”” and give examples showing 
twenty different endings. 

31. Give the seven prefixal forms which rep- 
resent complete words when written over the 
following word. Example for each. 

32. Express in shorthand: period, comma, 
paragraph, dash, interrogation, quotation, 
parenthesis, hyphen. Write: 6 per cent, 500, a 
million, 27c,-$9, $400, $2,000,000, a hundred mil- 
lion dollars, $2.87. 

33. Give and illustrate the four classes of ad- 
vanced phrases. 

34. What is the limitation to the use of the 
letter X in words? Give examples. 

35. When do we use the prefix CON for CAN? 
Examples When is it allowable to join to 
wordsigns to form derivatives? Two examples. 

36. Write the days of the week, the months, 
and the points of the compass. 

87. How is S joined to wordsigns ending in 
S? Examples. 

38. Write the names of twenty-five states— 
longhand and shorthand 
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39. Write in shorthand: linen, lady, gray, 
pave, jerk, cage, giraffe, bevy, pitch, shark, 


agile, catchy, appeal, badge, fib, image. 

40. Watch, yet, wall, whip, yore, weep, Yan- 
kee, yoke, Yule, honey, hovel, walk, wedged, 
yacht, yawn, lagoon. 

41. Sob, sofa, zero, sleepy, thus, theme, path, 
teeth, death, athlete, buzz, noise, piano, piazza, 
Joel, Eolian. 

42. Alliance, fiancee, riot, 
Dowie, chime, bias, create, 
fastened, patent, demon. 

43. Threaten, latent, laden, window, captive, 
depend, tangent, assassin, deemed, printed, tal- 
ent, tenancy, dawned, romance, eminence, cus- 
tody, tendency. 

44. Sometime, whereas, that is to say, one of 
the most, more and more, day after day, busi- 
ness of the newspaper, alert, guardian, pardon, 
soldier, worse, worm, child, ascertain, service. 

45. Surplus, martyr, arch, jeer, equal, actual- 
ly, securely, crown, disregard, facile, equally, 
surround, outfit, engine, almost, orchard. 

46. Altogether, confident, force, subject, exer- 
cise, inexcusable, consider, inconstant, inexperi- 
ence, uninitiated, reconcile, unintellectual, ex- 
plain, instrument, multiply, anticipate. 

47. Hydrant, distrust, magnetism, suspend, 
unselfish, circus, self-control, comparative, un- 
transacted, yourselves, awkward, philologists, 
advisability, inarticulate, biology. 

48. Telegrapher, telegram, mimeograph, pho- 
netics, theoretical, characteristic, politically, 
frantic, destructive, election, package, detain, 
desist, consumption, measure, father, doorway. 

49. Disjunction, isurprise, perjure, compli- 
mentary, insult, conflict, at your earliest con- 
venience, by return mail, favorite, considerate, 
highest, freely, O’Hara, causes, desires, heavily- 
worked, likeness. 

50. Pre-eminent, index, reenter, cancel, be- 
hold, defendant, enormous, luxury, advertise, 
obvious, withdrew, variety, address, memoranda, 
operation, previous. 


pliers, 
align, 


Romeo, 
coy, olio, 


The Case of Yore, Yawl and Yawn 

A home student asks the old question: 
“Why is Par. 33 not applied in the words 
yawl and yore?” 

The explanation is that, as R and L 
curve most strongly at the beginning, 
we found that in practice it was not pos- 
sible to distinguish the combination of 
circle hook the hook was 
placed inside the curve. Therefore we 
join the hook with an angle. 
sible, however, to distinguish the com- 
bination before straight lines—which ex- 
have no angle in yacht, 


and when 


It is pos- 


plains why we 
yawn, and Yonkers. 


Joining After “Ct’”’ 
One reader of this department writes 
in with the following question: 


“I notice that in the magazine plates 
the written 
with R joined instead of disjoined, as is 
usually the after contractions. 
What is the rule followed in writing such 


word ‘contractor’ is now 


case 


words ?”’ 

The explanation is that after words 
ending in ct, although the ¢ is dropped, 
it is not necessary to disjoin to express 
Compare the follow- 


ed, er, or, or tive. 


ing outlines: 


—_ —_ wt a >? —»> 
—_—~ —_— - , —_— _ 2 ; 
? 2 2 sd z + 
—- —> > : — pa : 

— — ae rea —v = 

— z — —~— z 
a - 
ww a aa Pal 
-_ a at 0 — , 7~-_—_ , ae 


KEY—Contracted, contractor, contractive; con- 
structive; retraced, retractor, retractive; re- 
extractor, extractive; instructed, instructor, in- 
structive; retracted, retractor, retractive; re- 
stricted, restrictor, restrictive; detract, detract- 
ed, detractor; distract, distracted, distractive. 


Another “First Job” Letter 
We hear this month for the first time 
from the feminine contingent of our 
“first jobbers”—Miss Besse Wadsworth, 
Tidioute, Pa., who sends in the follow- 
ing interesting letter: 


You ask for suggestions from your position- 
holding readers who are not too old in the busi- 
ness to remember their first mistakes and how 
hard it was to get installed in the regular 
routine of office work. Do they ever forget it? 

The first thing for a girl to do in starting her 
new work is to get—and keep—her ‘‘nerve.”’’ The 
first job will always count with us. 

When I first started my work (and I was not 
a graduate), I made many mistakes, and only 
by persistent practice outside of office hours was 
I enabled to keep up and hold on. And right 
here let me say that every stenographer who 
does not already know all there is to learn about 
the profession will find a good shorthand maga- 
zine absolutely indispensable—more so even than 
her little leather-bound ‘“‘vest pocket dictionary 
for constant use.” It will broaden your knowl- 
edge of the work, and its enthusiastic articles 
will create enthusiasm on your part and a de- 
sire to be proficient in the art. 

Do not be afraid to ask questions. 
everything you do not 
then remember what is told you 


Ask about 


thoroughly understand— 
Your employer 
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or ulhers at work in the office will gladly tell 
you what you wish to know, and perhaps explain 
many a related point about which you did not 
think to ask. It may be that all employers are 
not so patient as mine were, but they all appre- 
ciate an employee who is trying to do her best, 
and are perfectly willing to do all they can to 
help her. Do not think that every mistake you 
make is going to cost you your position; we all 
make mistakes at times, but do your best to 
make yours as rare as possible. 

In taking dictation, always follow the trend 
of your dictator’s thought and look for the 
meaning to be conveyed; then if you happen to 
lose out on a few words you can easily supply 
them and still convey the intended meaning. If 
you notice a mistake in the use of some word— 
and you should be oh the watch for such slips— 
correct it; patch up misconstructed sentences; 
muke your letters grammatically correct—but 
do not mention these changes to your employer. 
They sometimes do such things to test whether 
you will notice and correct errors. 

Do not get to thinking-that you are a nuisance 
in the office; if you do, you will get to be one. 
You were given this position for a _ certain 
definite purpose; find out what that purpose is. 
Learn what is really wanted of you; then do it 


cheerfully and _ pleasantly. Learn not to 
look glum when, just as you are planning to 
leave a little earlier than usual, and are 


congratulating yourself on having gotten through 


in time, you are called “to take just a 
letter or two for this late train.’”’ This, of 
course, is not likely to happen often, but we 


must not plan on too many things outside the 
office, for if we are to make the best success we 
must make our employer’s interests our own. 
Try to think that his work IS yours and that it 
must be done to the very best of your ability. 
This belief is what will enable you to live up to 
the best that is in you. Be enthusiastic about 
your work. Enter into the spirit of affairs, and, 
as far as possible, take the same interest in 
your employer's affairs as he does himself. This 
is our work, for on it depends our reputation, in 
every sense of the word, in the profession we 
have decided to devote ourselves to. Strive with 
all your might not to become automatic in doing 
your work. 

The other day I read in a magazine article a 
few lines which have haunted me ever since. 
They were these: *“‘A business man’s correspond- 
ence rises to no higher level than the intelligence 
of his stenographer.’’ Think, then, what depends 
upon us! The very reputation of the firm, to 
a certain extent. 

Let me say, too, that you cannot be too careful 
about talking. Our office affairs should never 
go outside the office doors; nay, more—they 
should not even be talked over with other em- 
ployees of the office. If you are given private 
work for your employer, keep it confidential. It 
may relate to a proposition that means thou- 
sands to him. If he favors you with an expla- 
nation of the deal, listen attentively and take 
the interest he expects. These explanations will 
give you a broader understanding of business 
terms and business relations. 

The first day, of course, is the hardest; the 
first week comes next in difficulty; and the next 
two or three weeks are no snap, either, for you 
are learning the business, learning where you 
belong, and fitting into the routine of the office. 
Be sure that you fit well. Be wide-awake to 
take up any suggestion that others let fall which 
may be of benefit to you. Try to learn things 
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before you are called upon to use them. Al- 
ways be ahead. Have your notebook open, your 
pencils sharpened, and so on. If you have to get 
ready after you are called it tends to make you 
nervous and your employer impatient. If you 
get a hurry-up letter, do not hurry—simply write 
fast. That seems contradictory, but it is not. 
If you hurry you will waste time; while if you 
write fast and keep your nerve, you will be able 
to do twice the work and do it twice as well. 
There are times, of course, when we are rushed 
and cannot help becoming nervous. At such 
times, let me advise you, stop work, go to a 
window, throw it wide open, and take in deep, 
full breaths of fresh air; think of something 
pleasant for a few minutes, then go back to 
your typewriter. You will be surprised to find 
how much better you feel and how much easier 
the work is to handle, and you will wonder why 
you did not think of doing that before. 


Some of your mistakes may. present funny 
propositions, and if your employer laughs over 
them, try to laugh with him, but at the same 
time with an air which says “I bet that won't 
happen again!” 


Now, let me say in conclusion—do not stay up 
late at night. A stenogr: pher cannot do her best 
work, cannot do herself justice, if she has not 
had her necessary sleep. Be true to yourself— 
all of your success depends upon that. 


The Alphabet Tabulated 
Before attacking the examination 
questions just given, it might be well for 
all of you to review the prefixes and af- 
fixes, to make sure that you thoroughly 
understand the distinctions between 
joined and disjoined. The analysis il- 
lustrated in the following plates, if 
worked out faithfully, will give you a 
clear idea of the various uses of the 
different strokes, hooks and circles. It 
might well be called “a bird’s-eye view 
of the alphabet.” This plan may be 
made use of in the schoolroom by pass- 
ing out mimeographed copies of as much 
of the table here illustrated as is done 
in typewriting, requiring the pupils to 
fill in the blanks; a blackboard copy of 
the table may also be filled in by differ- 
ent students as each division is worked 
out in the course of class discussion. 
The list of combinations in the first col- 
umn can be extended by including the 
following: oi, ou, pr, mu, af, ex, ks, 
sn, st, th. 
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Convention of The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Providence, R. I., April 8 to 10, 1909 


The New Officers 
President—E. H. Norman, Baltimore, 


Md. 


First Vice-President—Allan Davis, 
Washington, D. C. 

Second Vice-President—W. H. Kin- 
yon, Pawtucket, R. [. 

Third Vice-President—]. C. Wal- 


worth, New York City. 
General Secretary—F. E. Lakey, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


First Asst. Secretary—Flora  B. 

HE twelfth an- 

nual convention 
of the E. C. T. A. 
was undoubtedly the 
most successful and 
satisfactory meeting 
the organization has 


ever held. The place 
of meeting, the Rhode 
Island State 
School, Providence, 
was ideal in every re- 
spect. The auditor- 
ium was just about 
the right size for the 
meeting 


Normal 


g, and the en- 
vironments helped to 
create the right atti- E. H. 
tude of mind for the a 


the 

many important pedagogical questions 
which were on the program. A peru- 
sal of the synopsis of the addresses 


consideration of 


which we are able to give will show 
that the speakers selected by the com- 
mittee worthily upheld the reputation 
of the E. C. T. A. 


It is always a pleasure to view the 





NORMAN 


Pryor, Waterbury, Conn. 
Second Asst. Secretary—Alice 
Wood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


M. 


Treasurer—L. B. Mathias, bridge 
port, Conn. 
Asst. Treasurer—Mrs. L. B. Mathias, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Executive Board—New 
Calvin O. Althouse, Philadelphia, and 
Edward H. Eldridge Boston. 
Next place of meeting, Business High 
School, Washington, D. C. 


members : 


magnificent results ac- 


complished by _ the 
“team work” of the 
officers and commit- 
tees of the eastern or- 
ganization. Appar- 
ently there are no 


petty jealousies or 
partisanship. An “all- 
of 


together” spirit 


loyalty and _ enthusi- 
asm pervades the or- 
ganization that makes 
for harmony and ef- 
fectiveness in its meet- 
ings. The brief time 
at the disposal of the 
meetings is not con 
oF. 4 sumed by “parliamen- 
tary fiends” in use 
less and undignified personalities. 
All of the officers deserve great credit 
for the success of the meeting at Prov- 
idence, particularly the president, Mr. EF. 
M. Hull, the chairman of the Executive 
Board, Mr. E. 
Secretary, Mr. F. E. 
tary of the Executive Board, Mr. E. H. 


H. Norman, the General 
Lakey, the secre- 
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i:ldridge (whose good work was rec- 
ognized by the unique distinction of his 
being re-elected to the Board), and the 
chairman of the Local Committee on 
\rrangements, Mr. H. L. _ Jacobs, 


whose untiring efforts on behalf of the 
meeting evoked cordial expressions of 


commendation. 


Thursday Afternoon 
The convention was called to order on 
Thursday afternoon by the President, 
i<dward M. Hull, Ph. D., of Philadel- 
phia. Governor Pothier welcomed the 
members to the State of Rhode Island in 
a brief address. He said in part: 


Our entire educational system must be reared 
m character. You commercial teachers, repre- 
senting a branch of that system, should con- 
tantly strive to inculcate the principles 
of business integrity, that those whom 
you are training to operate the machin- 
ery of our commercial life may go forth 
into the business world with a determi- 
nation to be faithful to whatever trust 
they may assume. 

The varied and colossal industrial in- 
terests of the nation demand not only 
ability, but, above all, integrity. The 
business code of the nation must be one 
of honor, for on this foundation alone HL 
can our commercial structure endure. > 

The trade possibilities of the two hem- 
ispheres are tremendous. The value of 
language teaching in conjunction with a com- 
mercial education, is established by the experi- 
ence of those engaged in trade between this 
country and its neighbors, particularly those of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

To cultivate trade relations and increase our 
commerce with these neighbors we must be able 
to talk with them in their original tongue. I 
am not prepared to say that our commercial 
schools should add the study of languages to 
their curricula, but I do say that a knowledge 
of Spanish in connection with a commercial 
training will equip the youth of to-day more 
effectively to take up a position in our trade 
frontier and become a pioneer in opening up 
new and lucrative channels for the commerce 
or this nation. 

And not only the language, but the manners 
and customs of those countries with which we 
desire to establish closer trade relations, must 
be studied. Direct dealing, without the use of 
an interpreter, with a courteous, tactful, con- 
siderate salesman, is the method we should em- 
ploy to win the confidence of our neighbors and 
develop and enlarge our trade relations with 
them. 


The association was welcomed to the 
city of Providence by Mayor Henry 








Committee 


Fletcher. Mr. T. B. Stowell responded 
for the association. He welcomed the 
<astern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to Providence in the name of the 
Rhode Isiand Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation. State Commissioner of Public 
Schools Walter E. Ranger said that com- 
mercial education originated from the 
needs of the people, and he declared it an 
education of and for the people, demo- 
cratic in principle, and a natural issue 
from the democratic life in America. 
The commercial education is only the be- 
ginning of the so-called new education, 
he said. He urged the uniting of the 
vocational and cultural education, and 
said in that would be obtained the high- 
est tyne of American citizenship. 

“A Twenty Minute Talk on 
Penmanship,” by Mr. C. E. Do- 
ner, Beverly, Mass., was one of 
the most interesting and helpful 
features of the convention. 


Stenographer’s Duties 


Mr. A. W. Holmes, of the 


JACORBS é ? . ° 
Chairman Locaj Baird-North Company, Provi- 


dence, read a paper upon the 
topic, “What a Business Man Expects 
of a Stenographer.” 

He spoke first of the application for a 
position, and said that not one in ten 
knew how to apply for a place. He said 
that he, in making a choice, selected “a 
girl whose dresses are a little more than 
knee deep and whose face shows some 
signs of intelligence.” He declared that 
girls fresh from the school were, almost 
without exception, unable to do a day’s 
work. 

Teach them to be more careful, to realize the 
importance of their work, to be interested in 
it, to cut out the “gab-fest,’’ and to concen- 
trate attention on their work. lLuscourage that 
careless, indifferent air which they carry some- 
times. 

He urged the teachers to instill into 


the pupils the fact that there was a boss 
to be obeyed, and that when engaged the 
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employees were supposed to do anything 
asked of them in connection with work, 
“even if it is catching flies on the wall.” 

Greater accuracy and less speed was 
another qualification he insisted was 
necessary, and then, speaking of concen- 
tration, he said: 

A stenographer fresh from school cannot set- 
tle down to work. She is as intermittent as 
the dog with fleas. 

The dictionary habit is another necessary ele- 
ment, aS well as the possession of terse English 
and correct punctuation. 

Nimble-mindedness is a great asset for a 
stenographer. It is a good thing, too, to keep 
after them with a hat pin. Teach them adap- 
tation and application, and to cultivate a more 
forceful and positive personality. Loyalty is the 
very greatest requisite. 

The business man expects a stenographer, then, 
to be punctual, polite, pleasant, accurate, alert, 
ambitious, earnest, energetic, reliable, and ab- 
solutely loyal. 


Thursday Evening 

In the evening the members assembled 
at the Normal School and listened to 
two addresses and a_ musical pro- 
gramme, the speakers being Mr. 
E. E. Fowler of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, who 
spoke upon “The Evolution of 
sookkeeping,” and Mr. F. I. 
Brown of the Library Bureau, 
whose topic was “Specializing 
in Modern Accounting.” The 
music was by Tourtellot’s Or- 
chestra. 

Mr. Fowler’s address was illustrated 
by stereopticon, and carried his audience 
back to the remote period, the Stone 
Age. 


P 


Friday Morning 
The morning programme was opened 
with a paper by Mr. F. G. Nichols, 
Rochester, N. Y., on the subject, “Sug- 
gestions’to Teachers of Commercial 
Law.” Mr. Nichols said in part: 


Decide upon the scope of the work to be ac- 
complished. Be careful to convince your pupil 
in the first lesson that the subject is not too 
difficult for him to learn. Select a few definite 
and helpful points to be presented in each les- 
son. Impress upon the pupil’s mind that ‘“‘to 
pass” is the least important consideration. Im- 
press the pupil with the importance of the sub- 
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ject. Stimulate interest by using real illustra 
tions and select as recent ones as possible. En- 
courage questions and give the pupils an op- 
portunity to speak to you about the lesson. 

Organize the class frequently into a court for 
the offhand discussion of questions or cases. 
Drill! drill! drill! until each important point is 
well learned. Inculcate into the mind of your 
pupil a respect for the law. Disabuse the boy 
of the idea that trust and corporation are synon- 
ymous. With all of its defects, our legal 
system is the greatest the world has ever pro- 
duced, and the student of commercial law has 
not gained from the subject all that he has a 
right to expect if he is allowed to pass out of 
it without having acquired a profound respect 
for, a fairly complete knowledge of, and a de- 
sire to conduct his business in harmony with, 
the laws that have to do with the commercial 
affairs of men. 


The Business High School 
“The Development of the Business 
High School” was then discussed by Mr. 
Allan Davis, of the Business High 
School, Washington, D. C., the speaker 
saying in substance: 


In the matter of business training the public 
school was in the beginning an imitator of the 
business college. 

Frequently bookkeeping and shorthand 
were inserted into its course by business 
men on the Board of Education without 
considering the ability of the teaching 
corps to give efficient instruction. Fre- 
quently there was open hostility from 
the teachers of academic subjects, and 
frequently the whole arrangement of 
courses and the multiplicity of subjects 
minimized the results of public school 
instruction in the commercial branches. 

Finally, however, competent teachers 
were trained. A proper arrangement 
and correlation of business arts was 
worked out. Separate courses were 
evolved, giving commercial instruction equal in 
educational value to the academic and manual 
training courses. Finally, there appeared in 
many of the larger cities separate schools, which 
combined with the elements of the general high 
school course theoretical and practical study of 
the business arts. 

The line of evolution of business education is 
thus seen to contain four easily marked stages: 
what may be termed the business college stage; 
the stage of adoption of business branches into 
the public high schools, in which subjects were 
taught without special grouping into courses; 
the stage in which separate business courses 
were arranged in many high schools, and the 
stage of the separate commercial high school. 


The independent school creates 
proper school pride and dignifies the 
course without creating class distinc- 
tion, “and as in America the son does 
not necessarily follow his father’s call- 
ing, it creates a virile type of actual 


a 


democracy.” 
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The Shorthand and Typewriting Contests 


NEW world’s record in short- 
A hand writing was established by 
Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, of Chicago, at 
the International Shorthand Contest 
held at Providence on April 10th un- 
der the auspices of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association. Mr. 
Gurtler, who is twenty-four years of 
age, began the study of Gregg Short- 
hand in September, 1904, under the in- 
struction of Miss Lor- 
etta M. Shockey (now 
Mrs. Judd), and be- 
came a reporter last 
May, when he was ad- 
mitted to membership 
in the Chicago Law 
Reporters’ Associa- 
tion. At the contest he 
made a record of 218 
words a minute net 
for five minutes, 
which is the highest 
record ever made in a 
contest of any kind by 
one of his years or 
experience. This was 
the event which 
aroused the greatest 
interest in connection 
with the contest, and Mr. Gurtler was 
highly complimentell by reporters and 
teachers. 


FRED H 


The Providence Tribune said: “Fred 
H. Gurtler, of Chicago, a four-year 
writer of stenography, made a remark- 
able showing in the contest, writing 
1,309 words at the rate of 218 words 
a minute, deducting all errors.” 

There were eleven entries for the 
contest, and among them were many of 
the most noted reporters in the coun- 
trv. Among these were the following: 

Miss Nellie M. Wood, the present 





holder of the Eagan Cup. Miss Wood 
is the official court reporter for Bristol 
County, including the cities of Fall 
River and New Bedford, Mass. She 
has been a writer of shorthand for 
about sixteen years, and gained her 
present position of court reporter about 
five years ago, when she came out 
ahead of twenty-eight candidates in 
the competitive examinations. 

Mr. Clyde H. Mar- 
shall, of Chicago, the 
present holder of the 
Miner Medal. Mr. 
Marshall has been a 
writer of shorthand 
for about eleven 
years and a _ reporter 
for several years. 

Mr. Willard B. Bot- 
tome, official stenog- 
rapher to the Su- 
preme Court, New 
York City. Mr. Bot- 
tome has for many 
years been recognized 
as one of the most ex- 
pert writers of Gra- 
ham Shorthand in the 
country. He has had 


GURTLER 


fifteen years’ experience. 

Mr. W. L. Ormsby, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
official reporter to the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Ormsby has been regarded as one 
of the most highly skilled writers of 
the Munson system. He has been an 
official reporter to the New York Su- 
preme Court for twenty-five years and 
a writer of shorthand for thirty-five 
years. 

The other entries were Mr. F. H. 
Gurtler, Chicago; Mr. F. A. Carlson, 
Chicago; Mr. E. G. Wiese, New York 
City; Mr. S. W. Elmer, New York 
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City; Mr. LeRoy Webber, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Miss Salome L. Tarr, 
Jersey City. 

Miss Wood wrote Isaac 
Shorthand; Mr. Marshall, Mr. Carl- 
son and Mr. Elmer wrote “Success” 
Shorthand; Mr. Ormsby wrote Mun- 
Shorthand, Mr. Webber wrote 
Benn Pitman Shorthand, and Mr. Bot- 
tome is a Graham writer. Miss Tarr is 
the sixteen-year-old girl who was first 
in the students’ contest in Jersey City 
last year. It will be remembered that 
the six students writing Gregg Short- 
hand won the contest, and that in both 
tests Miss Tarr was ahead of all the 
contestants on both sides. 


Pitman 


son 


There was a good deal of excite- 
ment in the hall when the contest be- 
gan. The fact that Miss Wood was to 
defend her title to the championship 
against such noted reporters as Mr. 
Bottome, Mr. Ormsby, and the winner 


of the Miner Medal, deepened the in-— 


terest which was taken in the event. 
The chairman of the Contest Commit- 
tee, Mr. Oscar L. Detweiler, took 
charge of the proceedings and made the 
announcements. He performed his du- 
ties in an admirable manner, being fair, 
courteous, and The 
members of the Contest Commit- 
were: J. N. Kimball, George A. 
McBride, Charles F. Roberts, Augustus 
T. Swift and E. H. Eldridge. 


decisive. other 


tee 


The reading was by Mr. George A. 
McBride and Mr. Edward H. Eldridge. 
who had a difficult task, which they 
handled in a very satisfactory manner. 

After dictation, 
six tests were given as nearly as pos- 
sible at the following speeds, for five 
minutes each: actually delivered speech 
or judge’s charge at 200, 220 and 240; 
Testimony 240, 260 and 280. Each 
contestant was required to transcribe 


some preliminary 


one test on speech matter and one on 
testimony, the award being made to 
the contestant having the highest ag- 
two 


gregate words correct in trans- 


scripts. One word was deducted from 
the gross number of words in each 


test for each error. 

When the contest began a great deal 
of interest was taken in the methods 
of writing and the position of the con- 
testants. It that Miss 
Wood and Mr. Marshall, having each 
taken part in two previous contests, 


was evident 


were more at home than the other con- 
testants; but the long professional ex- 
perience of Mr. Ormsby and Mr. Bot- 
Mr. 


Gurtler was evidently somewhat ner- 


tome stood them in good stead. 


vous, especially during the first test, 
but this seemed to wear away as the 
dictation proceeded. 

There was a burst of applause when 
the tests were finished. The contest- 
ants retired to the room assigned to 
them for transcription ; but later in the 
day it was announced that all of the 
contestants, with the exception of Miss 
Wood, Mr. Bottome, Mr. Marshall and 
Mr. Gurtler, had decided to retire. 

The following gives the particulars 
of the results: 


Gross Net Aver. 
Matter Words Errors Words Rate 
. 


Nellie M. Wood (16 yrs. exper. )— 


Testimony ..... 1386 64 1322 264 
Judge’s Charge..1202 64 1138 227 


Willard B. Bottome (15 yrs. exper.) — 


Testimony ..... 1309 78 1231 246 
Judge’s Charge..1202 111 1091 218 

Clyde H. Marshall (11 yrs. exper. )— 
Testimony ..... 1386 206 1180 236 
Judge’s Charge..1202 149 1053 210 

Fred H. Gurtler (4% yrs. exper.)— 
Testimony ..... 1309 219 1090 218 
Sermon 982 97 88 177 


The committee had announced that 
papers containing over 10 per cent of 
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errors would not be awarded a prize, 
and as Mr. Marshall had over 13 per 
cent of errors he had to surrender the 
\ledal, which returns to the custody of 
ihe Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. As Miss Wood won the Eagan 
Cup for three times in succession, it 
now becomes her permanent property. 


The Typewriting Contest 
World’s 


contest—Miss Rose L. 


championship typewriting 
Fritz of New 
York winner, 5488 words gross, errors 
54, net words per minute 86 29-30; L. 
H. Coombs, New York, second, 5130 
gross, 97 errors, net per minute 77 5-12; 
Celia Shanrauth, third, 4288 gross, 145 
errors, net per minute 59 23-60; Ethel 
EK. Eccles, Waterbury, Conn., fourth, 
9334 gross, 498 errors, net per minute 
47 2-5. 


Miss Fritz thus retains her title and 


the silver cup becomes her property 
permanently. 

The school championship typewrit- 
ing contest, open only to those who be- 
gan the study of typewriting since Jan. 
1, 1908, and who have since that date 
spent some time in a private or public 
school as students of typewriting, 
brought out the following list of en- 
trants: John Sabol, Brooklyn; Ida 
Blumenson, Brooklyn; M. H. Miner, 
Brooklyn ; Florence Wilson, Passaic, N. 
].; Marjorie Boss, Providence; Calin- 


ta M. Dupont, Springfield; Maude 
Linker, Springfield, and Corinne 
Bourdin, Toronto. The results were: 


Miss Maude Linker, Springfield, Mass., 
first, gross words 1789, errors 32, net 
1629; Miss Corinne Bourdon, Toronto, 
Ont., second, gross 1871, errors 49, net 
1626 ; 
N. J., 


1622. 


Miss Florence Wilson, Passaic, 
third, gross 2111, errors 98, net 


Your Funniest Mistake 


the 
“Your 


HE editorial paragraph in 

December issue headed 
Mistake” consider- 
able interest, and very good 
things have been passed along both by 
teacher detectives and by the offenders 
themselves. We quote below from a 
the letters received, and 
trust that from time to time readers 


Funniest aroused 


some 


number of 


will favor us with any new “funnies” 
which their daily work develops and 
which happen to stick in their memory. 
“It is through mistakes that we 
learn the most,” and if others may learn 


much—as well as laugh a little 


our 





through 
our publishing the mistakes, let us not 
be so selfish as to withhold the tale of 
our humiliation! 





‘It Happened in England”’ 


Specimens of “English as she is 
wrote” by foreigners are always a source 
of wonder, of interest, and of amuse- 
ment to the reader at home. I venture 
to think, however, that the English of 
the shorthand-typist who practices more 
than she performs can give most foreign 
writing a long start and an easy beat- 
ing. 

One day a young lady called to enter 
her name on our employment register, 
and I gave her a test piece of about 300 
words at 60 words per minute. In the 
transcript, which was done ,at the rate 
of about twelve words per minute, she 
gave me the following: “Paays its trib- 


ute to the society of brains m the sahep 
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of the fountain of the menory of the 
3 of the greatest pats in the owrld.” 
This is quite a different matter from: 
“Pays its tribute to the aristocracy of 
the brains in the shape of the fountain 
of the memory of three of the greatest 
Four lines farther 
his London 


poets in the world.” 

on I was given: “Im 
house gives itself rather a small ohe but 
it is sufficient for the mote popular es- 
tablishment he near keeps in London.” 
This is Typewriter’s English for: “In 
fact, as London houses go it is rather a 
small one, but it is sufficient for the semi- 
which its 
This is the 


tact 


bachelor establishment 
owner keeps in London.” 
work of a young lady who not only 
thinks herself fit to seek employment, 
but is actually considered conipetent by 
the principal of the school in which sine 
has studied. Needless to say, she 
was not one of our writers.—Joseph 
Jakeman, Liverpool, England. 


* 


An S in Excess 

“This term,” said my employer, as he 
handed me a typewritten sheet, “is cer- 
tainly applicable to many subcontractors, 
but such plain speaking, I am afraid, is 
dangerous.” 

This was the sentence he had dic- 
tated: “Concerning the employment of 
subcontractors on the building, the Arch- 
itects reserve the right to reject any as 
I had tran- 
scribed it thus: the 
ployment of subcontractors on the build- 


they may consider proper.” 
“Concerning em- 
ing, the Architects reserve the right to 
reject any ass they may consider prop- 
er” !—J. IV’. Carty, Tampa, Fla. 


How His Technical Vocabulary Was 
Acquired 
My employer dictated: “We regret to 


advise that we are not in a position to 
get out the fifty boom sticks that you 
inquire for.” “Boom sticks” was “a new 
one” to me, and | shall have to plead 
guilty to taking it down as “broom 
sticks; however, a grain of common 
sense led me to inquire before tran- 
escaped a genera! 


scribing, and so | 


laugh. 

A few days later I was sent out hur- 
riedly to read the numbers on three “cars 
of Fir” in the through freight, only to 
let the three cars of Fir timber pass 
while waiting for the three car loads of 
“fur” to come in sight. That time, you 
may be sure, | did not escape the laugh 
that I deserved.—L. J. T. 


* * * 


One on the School 
As dicrated: 
Dear Sir: I should like to have you 
Mr. Albert Carlson, an old 


call upon 


‘student of ours, who will be pleased to 


counsel anyone thinking of attending our 


school. 
As transcribed : 

Dear Sir: I should like to have you 
call upon Mr. Albert Carlson, an old 
student of ours, who will be pleased to 
thinking of attending 


console anyone 


our school 


Another One 
As dictated: 
Madam: 
have a felon on your finger and cannot 


Dear ! am sorry that you 


enter school. 


As transcribed: 


Dear Madam: I am sorry that you 
fell on your finger and cannot enter 
school.—Geo. T. Churchill, Manhattan, 


Mont 
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Shorthand—Past and Future 
tenes time ago we referred to the 
the continent of 

Europe of systems of shorthand founded 
of ordinary writing. 


predominance on 
on the elements 
Among the continental nations short- 
hand is much more highly regarded than 
in England and America. In Germany 
and France, especially, the winged art is 
regarded as an accomplishment worthy 
of the earnest attention and encourage- 
ment of cultured men and women. The 
statistics given in the report of the 
United States Government as to the hun- 
dreds of societies devoted to the subject 
in Germany and other European coun- 
tries, and the reports of the shorthand 
congresses which are constantly being 
held on the continent would doubtless 
be read with amazement by most writers 
of shorthand in England and America. 
There was a time when there was 
some genuine enthusiasm for shorthand 
both in England and America. It was 
in the early days of “Phonography,” 
when Father Isaac and his faithful band 
of lecturers and disciples preached and 


worked unselfishly for a phonetic read- 


ing and writing reform. Even to-day 
the reports of the doings of the phono- 
graphic pioneers from 1837 and 1863, 
and especially the proceedings of the 
various phonographic “festivals,” cannot 
be read by any lover of shorthand with- 
out a thrill of sympathy. 

accounts of the labors of the 
of “Phonography” in 
Boyle, Oliver 


The 
earlier pioneers 
America—Andrews 
Dyer, and others—are of almost equal 
interest, and bear evidence of the same 
unselfish and untiring zeal for a cause 
which they believed to be of immeasur- 
able value to the world. 

But after 1863 there was a rapid de- 
enthusiasm for 


and 


cline in disinterested 
‘“Phonography,” and from that time on 
it became a purely business enterprise. 
What was it that gained for “Phonog- 
raphy” so much interest and attraction 
in the early days, and what was it that 
led to its decline? It had, first of all, 
the charm of novelty. To one who had 


never heard of it, what could appeal 
more strongly than the easy acquirement 
of the power to record human speech in 
mysterious characters—to become one of 
a band of interested and earnest young 
workers who believed that they were 
linked together for the common good? 
The subject was presented by able and 
zealous lecturers at meetings held under 
the auspices of the leading citizens of 
each city. It requires little effort of the 
imagination to understand the enthusi- 
asm aroused in those days by an art 
which in our time is one of the ordinary 


—very ordinary—facts of life. 


“Writing by sound,” although not 
original with “Phonography,” was not, 


in those early days, generally known. It 
appealed to the logical mind, and this in 
turn led to an attempt to reform spell- 
ing, and even the methods of writing 
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ind printing. “Phonography” came at 

propitious time. The adoption of the 
nny post and the introduction of the 
railway, cheapening and quickening com- 
munication and travel, brought in their 
wake a host of reforms which predis- 
posed people to accept new ideas. 

Another factor contributing to the 
popularity of “Phonography” was the 
high prices at which the books in which 
the mysterious art of shorthand was pre- 
sented had been sold, even in that coun- 
try of cheap books. Prior to the publi- 
cation of “Phonography,” or “Stenog- 
raphic Soundhand,” as it was first called, 
the usual price of a treatise on shorthand 
was about five dollars. The price of Mr. 
Pitman’s first book was fourpence, and 
as it bore on its title page the name of 
the leading Bible publisher of that 
time, it received more respectful con- 
sideration than would otherwise have 
been given to it. 

Thus the zealous labors of Isaac Pit- 
man and his faithful followers soon es- 
tablished “Phonography” so firmly that 
for over half a century it remained the 
dominant shorthand of the English- 
speaking world. As time went on, how- 
ever, “Phonography” became more and 
more complicated, many of the new 
features—such as the large initial hooks 
—being arbitrarily adopted against the 
advice and wishes of the _ best-known 
writers and teachers. 

These constant changes, due to an un- 
philosophical and illogical alphabet, pro- 
viding two or more ways of representing 
many of the letters of the alphabet, re- 
sulted in many alternative or “possible” 
ways of writing most of the words of the 
language. From this came dissension 
and a multiplication of so-called “sys- 
tems,” which were mere variations of the 


parent system. 


Innumerable writers, teachers and au- 
thors adopted “Phonography” as a basis 
and labored to perfect it by reducing its 
“eccentricities, complexities and perplex- 
ities”—to quote the expressions of one 
writer—to something like harmony and 
order; but after more than half a cen- 
tury of patching and tinkering, no sub- 
stantial improvement on the original sys- 
tem had resulted. 

And with these variations disappeared 
any hope of “Phonography’s’’ eventually 
becoming, to any great extent, a substi- 
tute for longhand—the hope which had 
encouraged and sustained the enthusi- 
astic labors of the early pioneers. 

In what direction should further prog- 
ress be made? Looking at the matter in 
the light of all human experience, the 
only hope of stenographic progress was 
in a radical change of basic principles. 

It is the immutable law that “what is 
natural survives,” and a system of short- 
hand opposed to those physiological laws 
established by ages of experience in 
writing cannot be accepted by any logi- 
cal, unbiased mind as a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for longhand. 

The history of shorthand on the con- 
tinent of Europe had been in the direc- 
tion of selecting those characters which 
seemed easy and natural to the hand. 
Was it not a rational idea that the hand 
could most easily execute the characters 
to which it has been accustomed from in- 
fancy, and which were in accord with 
those laws of movement established by 
ages of experience in writing? If this 
is admitted, then we have a test to apply 
to the shorthand of the future. 

What was needed to popularize short- 
hand was a simple, powerful, definite 
alphabet, based on the familiar strokes 
of longhand, and yielding an easy, nat- 
ural and legible writing. Such an alpha- 
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bet having been provided, there are on 
all sides evidences of a revival of en- 
thusiasm and interest in shorthand as a 
substitute for longhand and a means of 
communication, in addition to its value 
as an aid to culture. The increasing 
pressure of the age in which we live 
renders it imperative that there should 
be in general use a briefer, quicker 
method of writing than longhand, which 
can be easily acquired and easily read. 
That there is such a method of writing 
in existence is a fact known to every 
reader of this magazine. 

Let everyone who has an interest in 
the subject do what he can to hasten that 
day when all who write will use short- 
hand as a means of mental culture and 
of easy, rapid communication. The sav- 
ing in time and effort thus made pos- 
sible will be of incalculable benefit to 
the world. 


Charles Currier Beale 

T is not too much to say that in the 
Dion of Charles Currier Beale the 
shorthand world has suffered an irrepar- 
able loss. He had, above all things, a 
profound love for the art of shorthand 
in its broadest sense, and had a wider 
range of knowledge of the subject than 
any man of our time. This love and 
knowledge might not have counted for 
much were it not for the remarkable in- 
dustry and ability with which he set 
forth the results of his researches in in- 
teresting and scholarly papers. His con- 
tributions to shorthand literature will be 
more and more appreciated as the years 
roll on. 

In a brief space it would be impos- 
sible to do justice to Mr. Beale’s career 
and achievements. There was no phase 
of shorthand with which he was not fa- 
miliar by practical experience. He had 


been a stenographer, shorthand teacher, 
school proprietor, shorthand author, pub 
lisher, journalist, editor, court reporter, 
shorthand bibliographer, lecturer and 
historian; he was one of the founders, 
and for two years president, of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 
and was founder of the Willis-Byrom 
Society, while his work as chairman of 
the committee in charge of the Interna- 
tional Speed Contests is known to every- 
one. This is merely an incomplete list; 
and it was a characteristic of Mr. Beale 
that everything he did was marked by 
thoroughness, accuracy and scholarship. 

Mr. Beale was the author of a very 
ingenious and practical system of short- 
hand, but his intellectual horizon was 
too broad to permit of his entertaining 
personal prejudices against writers or 
authors of other systems. He gave them 
all credit for sincerity in their beliefs and 
asked only that they love the art for its 
own sake. This is reflected in the fol- 
lowing passage taken from a letter which 
we received from him: 

“| have no feeling of preference as to 
any of the good shorthand systems. Te 
me a writer of Benn Pitman, Isaac Pit- 
man, Graham, Munson, Lindsley or 
Gregg is all the same, provided he does 
good work and is a credit to the pro- 
fession. There is room for everybody 
and it is only by good work and real 
merit that any of us, either shorthand 
writers or shorthand systems, can hope 
to survive. I am very glad to see that 
of late there has been a much more fra- 
ternal spirit shown in the world, par- 
ticularly in those three most fiercely dis- 
cussed problems, religion, politics and 
shorthand, and I hope I shall never reach 
the point where I am not willing to give 
credit or praise wherever it is due.” 

As the sequel to a pleasant visit we 











had with him a few months ago he prom- 
ised to write a history of shorthand to 
appear in this magazine, and the last 
letter. we had from him was to inform us 
that the first installment was almost 
ready. 

It is idle to speculate on what Mr. 
Beale might have accomplished had he 
lived, but he had in preparation many 
things which would have enriched the 
literature of shorthand by throwing new 
light on many of the dark nooks of the 
history of shorthand. 

He worked too hard and too continu- 
ously, and has gone to his rest, leaving 
behind him a host of friends and admir- 
ers of all shades of stenographic belief 
who will sincerely mourn the departure 
of his noble, sincere and helpful charac- 
ter. 


Editorial Brevities 

Our very good friend, Mr. Orton E. 
Beach, of the Bradford Business College, 
Bradford, Pa., is assuming a new re- 
sponsibility in the establishment, on 
April 1, of a branch school at Smeth- 
port, Pa. Mr. Beach’s business interests 
are expanding in several other directions 
as well, but he is demonstrating his 
ability to meet squarely every demand 
made upon his time and vitality. Here's 
wishing the new school large enroll- 
ments and enthusiastic graduates ! 


* 


“Another typewriter in the family,” is 
the technical formula in which Mr. E. 
A. Zartman of the Omaha High School 
is announcing the birth of his second 
daughter. It is our private belief that 
Mr. Zartman was looking for a book- 
keeper this trip, but old Dr. Stork, with 
an eye single to the supply department 
of the stenographic field, ordered mat- 
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ters otherwise. Congratulations are ten- 
dered to the happy parents of little Miss 
Pauline. 


The announcement of the American 
School of Esperanto which appears in 
the advertising pages of this number 
of the GrecG WRITER emphasizes the 
progress which this very modern 
tongue is making. Esperanto seems 
to be forging its way ahead as a World- 
language. It was the hope of its in- 
ventor to give the world a common 
medium of communication not alone 
for commercial and scientific purposes, 
but to bring all mankind into closer 
union and thereby promote interna- 
tional peace. The Pan-American Sci- 
entific Congress, which held its first 
session recently at Santiago de Chile, 
declared its approval of Esperanto as 
a neutral and international language, 
and recommended it for an important 
place in programs for primary educa- 
tion in the American nations. At the 
present time there are over a million 
persons in various parts of the world 
who use Esperanto for commercial and 
scientific purposes. Delegates to con- 
gresses and conventions from all parts 
of the world find it a great advantage 
to conduct their business in the new 
language. Can anyone now prophesy 
what benefits to mankind the genera! 
use of some common medium of com- 
munication will bring in its train? 


* * 


We understand that Mr. M. A. Adams, 
proprietor of the Marietta Commercial 
College, Marietta, Ohio, has recently 
purchased Braniger’s Business College. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. He has our cor- 
dial wishes for a big success in the 


school chain business. 
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Stenography—Concluded 


By Clara G. Parmenter, Winchendon, Mass. 


: i a person unfamiliar with any 
system of brief writing a page of 
shorthand outlines seems as myster- 
ious and incomprehensible as a like 
portion of Greek or Hebrew to one 
who has never made a study of these 


languages. It will be readily seen, 
however, that if in writing English 


longhand we were to eliminate all let- 
ters not given articulate sound, much 
briefer as well as unfamiliar forms 
The underlying princi- 
therefore, is the 
the sound ele- 
single 


would result. 
ple in shorthand, 
graphic reproduction of 
ments of a word. Oftentimes a 
character represents a word, and entire 
phrases are expressed by a few com- 
bined efforts of the pen. 

Both speed and _ legibility are indis- 
pensable to a practical system of short- 
hand. No matter how plain it may be, 
no system is worth learning that can not 
be written at a high rate of speed. On 
the other hand, it must be clearly read- 
able or it is equally useless, for who 
would care to employ a_ stenographer 
who could not read his notes? 

But to become a successful stenogra- 
pher requires more than this, for in the 
majority of positions, knowledge of the 
correct usage of language, knowledge of 
correct spelling and the ability to put the 
rapidly dictated sentences into neat and 
attractive letter forms are all expected, 
because the stenographer is expected to 
transcribe his notes, generally upon the 
typewriter, into the longhand represen- 
tation of speech. All this means hard 
labor, enthusiasm, and, most of all, am- 
bition. 

Putting aside, however, these addi- 
tional acquirements and speaking only of 
shorthand, we find that it is not to be 


learned in a day. It is not only a study, 
but a practice requiring time for its ac- 
complishment and involving much men- 
tal discipline. So much so, that if one 
should never make an hour’s practical 
use of it, stenography is _ still worth 
studying for its own sake, for by its 
study the eye, the ear, and the hand are 
alike trained and rendered more sensi- 
tive and acute for the performance of 
their other duties. It tends to cultivate 
habits of clearness of thought, brevity of 
expression, and helps to make students 
alert and thoughtful in all they under- 
take. 

The methodical training, then, which 
one receives from the study of stenog- 
raphy molds to a great extent that 
person’s habits, and develops within him 
Many a young man 
has worked his way from a stenographer 
a great firm or to 


reliable qualities. 


to the manager of 
some other prominent position. Although 
these positions may not require a knowl- 
edge of shorthand, yet the training which 
Charles M. 
Hays, manager of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad system, is a good example of 
such an experience. Starting life a poor 
boy, he engaged in the study of ste- 
nography with a determination to suc- 
ceed. His progress was rapid, one pro- 
motion following another, until to-day 
we find him one of the most successful 
railroad men in the world. Ten years 
ago George B. Cortelyou was stenog- 
rapher to the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General. He rose rapidly, filling 
successively various positions of high 
honor, becoming secretary to President 
McKinley, then to President Roosevelt, 
the President’s 


comes with it is effective. 


and now a member of 


cabinet as Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Many of our schools now offer a Com- 
mercial Course in which stenography 
These have 
offering an easy 
four years’ work for graduation and a 
possible preparation for 
stenographer or typewriter. 
the better conception of 
quired of those seeking desirable posi- 
tions, the realization of the value and 
seriousness of the acquirement of short- 


forms an essential part. 


been looked upon as 


a position as 
But with 
what is re- 


hand, the general training which comes 
with it, and the 
necessary collateral studies, this course 


insistence upon the 


becomes a_ serious school work and a 
complete training for the important work 


of a good stenographer. 


Expert Typewriting 

R. EMIL A. Trefzger, whose name 

and achievements are familiar to 
readers of this magazine, spent a few 
weeks early in March in visiting a num- 
ber of schools in the vicinity of Chicago 
and St. Louis, including the Gem City 
Business College, Quincy ; Brown's Busi- 
ness Colleges at St. Louis, Peoria, Gales- 
burg, Davenport, Rockford, and Ster- 
ling; and the Gregg School, Chicago. He 
was accompanied by the enthusiastic and 
energetic Mr. C. V. Oden, manager of 
the School Department of the Under- 
wood company. 

Mr. Trefzger’s operating shows won- 
derful improvement in speed and accur- 
acy over his former work. At Peoria 
he wrote for one hour, making a gross 
total of 6,265 words, and, after deducting 
five words for every error, a net speed 
of 103 words a minute. It will be remem- 
bered that in the International Cham- 
pionship Contest held at New York last 
fall, Mr. Trefzger’s record was 86 words 
a minute. 

In the Gregz School demonstration 
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Mr. Trefzger wrote again for a full hour, 
with a net total of 96 words a minute. 
The difference in speed between this rec- 
ord and that made at Peoria is accounted 
for by the fact that the matter was of 
unusual difficulty, an idea of which may 
be gained from the following extract: 


Opinions will doubtless differ as to the value 
of Mayor Jones’ contribution to the science of 
penology, but I am sorry for the man who does 
not appreciate his spirit His attitude on the 
bench and his comments are the natural out- 
srowth of the heart of a man who takes his 
place as judge with a deep love of mankind 
within him. His position was necessarily tenta- 
tive. The precedents of hatred, fear and retri- 
bution are piled up in our libraries, but the 
precedents of love and sympathy have yet to 
be established, and Mayor Jones was a pioneer 
in this department The day may yet come 
when his example on the bench will be cited 
with greater respect than many a learned de- 
cision which is now regarded as impregnable. 

The article from which Mr. Trefzger 
wrote contained over two hundred quo-.- 
tation marks, which had, of course, no 
effect on the word count—except when 
mis-struck! Several legal-sized pages 
turned out in the course of this exhibition 


were absolutely without error. 


After the demonstration Mr. Trefzger 
gave some excellent advice along the 
lines of his specialty to the pupils of the 
school, and Mr. Oden made a brief but 
forceful address calculated to fire their 
ambition and inspire them to greater ef- 
forts and more earnest typewriting prac- 
tice. 


“The day returns and brings us the 
petty round of irritating concerns and 
duties. Help us to play the man, help 
us to perform them with laughter and 
kind faces; let cheerfulness abound with 
industry. Give us to go blithely on our 
business all this day, bring us to our rest- 
ing beds weary and content and undis- 
honored, and grant us in the end the gift 
of sleep. Amen.”—Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 














Su Ohe 
Sign Of Ghe 


-= Question Mark 


Fifty cents is given each month for every published answer, and an additional 60c. for the 


best answer of the month. 


they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any one number. 
must be in our hands by the 5th of the month following publication. 


Subscribers may send in answers to as many of the questions as 


Answers 
Readers are invited to 


submit questions to be answered in these columns. 





HE Sphinx has given up her secret, 
and question No. 31 has been 
answered at last! The regular prize of 
fifty cents, together with the copy of 
“Ease in Conversation” which was of- 
fered as a special reward, goes to Mr. 
Sam W. Eskew, Bardstown, Ky., who 
submits the following very interesting 


answer: 


31. Q. What was the origin of the arrange- 
ment of the letters on the standard typewriter 
keyboard? 

A. The standard keyboard of to-day is prac- 
tically the same as the old keyboard on the 
original No. 1 model Remington in the first 
stages of its evolution, "way back in the 70's. 
At this time most of the machines sold were 
equipped with a special keyboard arrangement, 
the letters being arranged to suit the particu- 
lar desires of the purchaser. The business, 
however, grew so rapidly that this was found 
to be impracticable, the customers as well as 
the factory demanding that the salesmen specify 
some standard keyboard. Mr. Huber and Mr. 
G. M. Allison devoted a good many hours’ time 
to experimenting, and finally developed a key- 
board which was sent to the factory with the 
instructions that all machines ordered for Louis- 
ville should be fitted with that special keyboard. 
The factory named it the “Huber & Allison 
Special,”” and all machines sent to Louisville 
for a number of months were marked “H. & 
A. Special’ on the boxes. That keyboard is 
the one now used on all standard machines. 
Sometime in 1887, the firm of Huber & Allison, 
who were then agents for the Remington, re- 
ceived a letter to the effect that they would 
doubtless be greatly pleased to know that the 
keyboard which had previously been known as 
the “Huber & Allison Special’’ had been adopt- 
ed by the factory as the regular stock standard, 
and that from then on all machines made by 
the Remington factory would be equipped with 
that standard keyboard, unless specially ordered 
otherwise.—Sam W. Eskew. 


Mr. H. E. Kemp, Valley City, N. 





Dak., quotes some interesting informa- 
tion bearing on this point, supplied by 
the Underwood Typewriter Company, 
and in recognition of this contribution 
we have sent him a copy of a recently 
published pamphlet, “Practical Drills 
in Shorthand Penmanship.” His an- 


swer reads in part as follows: 

The keyboard is an evolution of the printer's 
case, adapted, however, to the practical use of 
the typewriter. The vowels are divided about 
equally under each hand. When the printer's 
case was adopted on the original machines it 
was found to be inconvenient from the fact 
that the printer used but one hand, putting the 
type in a “stick’’ with the other, whereas both 
hands were used on the typewriter. 

Again, the early machines were of necessity 
very crude, and their action, the return of the 
type-bar, etc., much less responsive than now. 
It was therefore found necessary to arrange 
the keys to accommodate them, not only to the 
convenience of the operator, but to the con- 
venience of the machine as well. There are 
still certain combinations that could be im- 
proved upon, but the present standard key- 
board is so widely adopted, it would be a 
dangerous, if not suicidal, undertaking for any 
one company.—H. EB. Kemp. 


Answers to this question were also 
received from Walter Scott, Davenport, 
N. Y.; May Brown, Beverly, Mass. ; 
Eugene A. Burrus, Beaumont, Tex.; 
Lucy Benson, Kyle, Tex., and Esther 
Bloom, New York City. Mr. James E. 
O’Brien, New Almaden, Cal., refers us 
to an interesting history of the inven- 
tion of the typewriter which appeared 
in the “Railroadman’s Magazine” for 
last October or November. 
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The best answer to question No. 37, 
which was repeated from the February 


issue, comes from Miss Elsie Bauck. 


Norwich, Conn., who explains the point 
as follows: 

37. Q. What causes electrified or magnetized 
carbon paper? Is there any way to de-magne- 
tize it, and if so, how? What color of carbon 
paper seems to be most susceptible to these con- 
ditions? 

A. My experience in typewriting is that all 
very thin paper, whether carbon or other, of 
any color, will become more or less electrified 
or magnetized, according to thickness. I find 
that it is the result of friction, caused by roll- 
ing the paper through the typewriter several 
times in succession; also, that the paper with 
a very high gloss is affected more so than any 
other, this being due to the fact that highly 
glossed paper is more adhesive than rough. 
From my experience, when the paper or carbon 
is used in the typewriter in an ordinary way, 
spacing as you go along, not rolling back at 
all, this magnetism can be prevented to some 
extent, but I have not as yet been able to pre- 
vent it entirely.—EHlsie Bauck. 


Question No. 38 was best answered 
by Mr. Samford Erwin, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, who gives us his opinion in the 
following words: 

38. Q. Am I correct in believing that cus- 
tom has changed the meaning of the word 
“stenography” to mean, ‘‘one versed in the art 
of using shorthand and the typewriter’’? I 
have heard the course referred to as the study 
of stenography, and as the study of stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. Which is correct? 

A. Technically, of course, the word ‘“stenog- 
raphy” means simply ‘‘the art of writing short- 
hand.” Generally speaking, however, one who 
uses stenography—a stenographer—is also able 
to use the typewriter, and such a person is uni- 
versally referred to in the business world as a 
stenographer. But in the Government service 
there are stenographers, typewriters, and ste- 
nographers and typewriters. Readers of the 
Civil Service Department of this magazine have 
doubtless noticed the references to the “‘stenog- 
rapher and typewriter examinations."’—Samford 
Erwin, 


Other excellent contributions to this 
discussion came from Elsie Bauck, 
Norwich, Conn. ; Chase C. Gove, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Ina Moore, North Fast, 
Pa.; Lillie Huelsen, Plainfield, N. J.; 
\). H. Burgess, Petersburg, Va.; Ida 
Southard, Joplin, Mo.; Florence Eck- 
enicider, Peru, TIll.; Emma F. Schir- 
mer, \'t. Vernon, N. Y., and Elizabeth 
Fullerton, Dorchester, Mass. 
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Brown, Beverly, Mass.. 
ques- 


Miss May 
has been awarded the prize on 
tion No. 39, which she discusses as fol- 


lows: 

39. Q. Is there any limitation to the use of 
the title “‘Messrs."’ when applied to firms—fo1 
example, “Big Jo Lumber Co.”? Also, in ad 


dressing a firm composed of a lady and two sons, 
as, “Sarah Brown & Sons,’’ what form of salu- 
tation would be used? 

A. The title ‘‘Messrs."’ is used before firm 
names, but before corporation names, like “Big 
Jo Lumber Co.,”’ it is preferable to write ‘“‘the;” 
as “The Big Jo Lumber-Co.”" (Generally speak- 
ing, the word “and” is omitted before ‘‘Com- 
pany” in corporation names.) In England, how 
ever, the address would be written ‘“‘Messrs 
Big Jo Lumber Co.,”’ as it is the custom there 
to insert ‘‘Messrs.”"’ before all firm and even 
corporation names. 

In addressing a firm composed of a lady and 
two sons, as “Sarah Brown & Sons,” ‘Dear 
Madam and Gentlemen,’ or “‘Dear Madam and 
Sirs,’’ could be used. If the firm were in regu- 
lar and friendly correspondence with the house, 
a less formal salutation would probably  b« 
adopted; as, for instance, ‘“‘Dear Mrs. Brown and 
Sons."’—May Brown. 


Other creditable 
ceived from J. E. Halter, Farmington, 
Mo.: Alice Price, Highwoc rd, N. | = and 
Schirmer, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


answers were fre- 


Emma F. 


The many dozens of answers sub- 
mitted on question No. 40 rendered a 
decision exceedingly difficult, but the 
following suggestion from Miss Eliza- 
beth Fullerton, Dorchester, Mass.. 
seems to us most helpful, since it takes 
into consideration the actual writing 
space—that is to 


both right and left-hand margins. 


allows for 
She 


say, it 


writes: 

40. Q. What is the rule for centering head- 
ings in typewriting? 

A. The center of the writing space on a type- 
writer is found by taking one-half the difference 
between the numbers at which the marginal 
stops are set, and adding it to the number at 
which the left-hand marginal stop is set. Thus, 
if the stops are set at 10 and 60, one-half the 
difference is 25; add it to 10, and the result is 
35, which is the center. Now pull your carriage 
over to 0 on the scale and tap the space bar 
for each letter, punctuation mark, and space 
contained in the heading; divide this number 


by 2, and subtract it from 35, which is the cen- 
ter. The difference will be your starting point 
Thus, if there are 30 spaces in heading, half of 
your 


from 35 is 20, which is 


Elizabeth Fullerton 


it is 15, and 15 
starting point. 
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The plan usually presented in type- 
text-books is concisely stated 
by Miss Little, Helena, 
\lont., to whom a copy of “Practical 
Drills in Shorthand Penmanship” has 
Her form- 


vriting 
Bessie M. 


heen sent as a special prize. 
ula is as follows: 

Start the carriage at 0, and spell the words 
out, striking the space bar for each letter and 
space. Deduct the number indicated by the 
pointer from the total number of spaces on the 
machine (72, 75, 80, 90), and divide the re- 
mainder by two. This will give you the number 
on the scale at which you should start. 

Sometimes, if the heading is short, it is desir- 
able to space the letters out by striking the 
space bar after each letter and three 
times after each word.—Bessicec M. Little. 


Mr. Raymond K. Meixsell, Jersey 
City, N. J., quotes a similar rule from 
a manual of typewriting, concluding 
with the following suggestion: 

In centering a heading ending with a period, 
the period should not be counted when the num- 
ber of letters and spaces is otherwise even. 
When the number of letters and spaces is odd 
the period should be taken into consideration 
in estimating the proper place to begin a center 
heading.—Raymond K. Meirsell. 

We should like to give the names of 
all those who sent in correct answers 
to this question, but the list is long 
and space limited. We are glad that 
the question proved so popular, and 
hereby extend a cordial acknowledg- 
ment of your co-operation and _inter- 


once 


est. 
1 XK ok 
There were not many answers to 
question No. 41, the phrase evidently 
being unfamiliar to most of our read- 
Mr. Davis Collings, Manchester, 
the 


ers. 
Ohio, is adjudged the prize on 


strength of the following answer: 


41. Q. What is meant by the phrase, ‘fon a 
basis of the pat market’’? 

A. “On a basis of a pat market” is a specu- 
lator’s phrase, and refers to a steady market, 
one that is not fluctuating, feverish, or panicky. 
The late Senator Hanna brought the phrase into 
popular use, and now the Public Printer uses 
the word “standpatter.’’—Davis Collings. 


Answers to the same effect, although 
not quite so complete, were received 
from Alice Price. Highwood, N. J.; 





Elizabeth Fullerton, Dorchester, Mass., 
and Elsie Bauck, Norwich, Conn. 
* ok * 

There was considerable difference of 
opinion with regard to the point raised 
in question No. 42. The rule govern- 
ing such cases as “Mr. ———, Esq.,” 
“Dr. ———, M. D.,” etc., is that two 
titles of respect or two titles of dis- 
tinction should not be used together 
when the second constitutes merely a 
repetition of the first. The form “Hon. 


——, M. C.,” however, is not a 
parallelism of such forms as “Mr. 
———, Esq.” and “Dr. ———, M. D..,” 


and this point is well brought out in 
the following answer from Miss Emma 
F. Schirmer, which is awarded the 
prize: 

42. Q. Is it correct to address a Congressman 
as follows: ‘“‘Hon. —————, M. C.""? Or should 
the M. C. be left off if the Hon. is prefixed, and 
the Hon. left off if the M. C. is added? A friend 
says the same rule applies as in the case of 
“Mr. Esq.,.”” which, of course, is in- 
correct. Another says that Hon. and M. C. may 
both be used. Which is correct? 

A. Hon. and M. C. may both be used. The 
Vv. C. is in a way explanatory of the Hon.; but 
in the case of “Mr. ——— —, Esq.,”’ it is mere 
repetition, or superfluity, to use both forms, 
Wr. and Esq. being interchangeable. Anyone 
addressed as Esq. we take for granted is allowed 
the title Mr.; also, in the first case, an M. C. 
is an Hon., but the titles are different in sig- 
nificance and scope in that Hon. is a general 
title of courtesy intended to show respect for 
the office, while M. C. indicates the particular 
distinction which has been conferred upon him 
by the people.—Emma F. Schirmer. 


The point is further explained by 
Miss Ona Williamson, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to whom we have awarded a 
copy of “Practical Drills in Shorthand 


Penmanship.” 

By good authority, it is correct to write ‘‘Hon. 
———, M. C."" We should address Associate 
Tustices of the Supreme Court, Judges, Members 
of Congress, and Members of State Legislatures 
with the title of Hon., and M. C. may be con- 
sidered as part of the address. Instead of 
M. C. we may write “House of Representatives” 
on the following line.—Ona Williamson. 


Excellent answers were received also 
from Raymond K. Meixsell, Jersey 


City, N. J.; Fred C. Wellman, Atchi- 
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son, Kans.; J. E. Halter, Farmington, 
Mo., and C. V. Crumley, Enid, Okla. 

The superscription “Hon. John Bell, 
M. C., Washington, D. C.,” is given on 
page 26 of Altmaier’s manual of “Com- 
mercial Correspondence and Postal In- 
formation.”  Belding’s “Commercial 
Correspondence” says, in dealing with 
this matter of double titles: “As yet it 
can hardly be said that there is any 
well-defined good usage which dictates 
what titles may or may not be used to- 
gether.” The form “Hon. ——, 
M. C.,” however, is used in the corre- 
spondence of government officials who 
are in a position to know the correct— 
that is to say, the accepted—usage in 
such matters. This ruling may there- 
fore be taken as authoritative. 

* * x 

The special award of the month for 
the best paper received goes to Miss 
Elsie Bauck, Norwich, Conn., who sub- 
mitted excellent answers to all of the 
five questions propounded in_ the 
March issue, as well as the two which 
had been held over from previous num- 
bers. Miss Bauck has the distinction 
of being the first of our “gentler read- 
ers” to carry off this honor. 


Referred For Answer 

43. Can you inform me, through the columns 
of your question and answer department, to 
what extent stenographic or clerical work is 
carried on aboard the large trans-Atlantic liners. 
How should one go about securing such a posi- 
tion? 

44. Kindly advise me through the “Question 
Mark” department whether the following sen- 
tence is correct: “What do you think of me 
studying French?” 

45. Are the forms a. m. and p. m. preferable 
to A. M. and P. M. when typewritten? Also 
please state definitely what is meant by the ex- 
pression “‘f. 0. b. cars your track.’”’ Should I 
have capitalized f. o. b.? 

46. Please give me the correct usage of the 
words on and upon; also O and Oh. 

47. Do you consider that a foreign language 
may be successfully studied by means of the 
“Phonograph Method’’? 


Ideals 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Youthful Shorthand Marvel 


HE Daily State Gazette of Trenton, 
N. J., of March 11th, had a front 
page, illustrated article under the above 


caption. The article tells about the re- 


markable performance of Charles E 
Swem, a boy of sixteen, in learning 
shorthand. We give some extracts from 
the article, and through the courtesy of 
the State Gazette we are also able to 


give the picture which accompanied the 
article. 
Mr. Swem (of whom we hope to hear 


We extend congratulations to 


has never 
experience 


that he 
years’ 


months is a feat 
eighteen 


four 
equaled in his 
in school 

After seeing the lad take dictation at the rate 
of 157 words a minute, and hearing him read 
his notes, Assistant Postmaster Kendrick C. Hill 


than 


seen 


last evening said: 

“The lad is something of a marvel in his line 
\s a shorthand writer he is exceptionally capa- 
ble. He writes with considerable manual dex- 
terity and reads his notes easily and accurately.” 

Mr. Hill is a former president of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, and is now 
secretary and treasurer of that organization. He 
ranks with the most expert stenographers in the 
country. 

Young Swem is & son of William Swem, who 
is employed in Morris & Co.’s cotton mill in 
Groveville. The lad, who is the same concern’s 
office boy, will be 16 years old this week. 





even greater things in the future) and 


to the Rider-Moore and Stewart 


Schools of Business, of which school 
Mr. Swem is a product. 


At the beginning of last September Charles 
E. Swem, a sixteen-year-old lad, of Groveville, 
knew nothing of shorthand and typewriting, but 
now he is a marvel in both those accomplish 
ments. He readily writes more than 150 words 
a minute in shorthand, and turns out clean copy 
on a typewriter at the rate of sixty words a 
minute John E. Gill, of the Rider-Moore & 
Stewart Schools of Business, that young 
Swem’s development into the expert class in less 


says 


He has been attending the business school 
two hours a night for three nights a week since 
he. began, receiving instructions in shorthand 
and typewriting, and is now taking a post-grad- 
uate course. 

In completing the full course of night school 
work in four months the boy has established a 
record, for he has in that time acquired a pro- 
ficiency that requires the average student from 
six to ten months’ work in the day school to 
reach. 

The young student's spelling and punctuation 
are excellent, and he takes great interest in his 
work. He is ambitious to become a successful 
business man and his instructors predict that 
his hopes will be realized. They regard him as 
being exceptionally qualified in every particu- 
lar for entering upon his chosen career 
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Plate Writing Exercise 


HE Business Show is always a good 
place for storing away impres- 
sions and garnering new ideas. One ex- 
cellent suggestion which was gathered 
in during the recent Chicago Show is 
accredited to Mr. S. P. Severn, of Chi- 
cago, an interested visitor to the Gregg 
School booth. Mr. Severn is an elderly 
gentleman who is taking up the study of 
shorthand by himself. He asked whether 
it would not be possible to print each 
month a short exercise for which an au- 
thoritative plate would be given the fol- 
lowing month, and said that he person- 
ally had derived a great deal of benefit 
from writing out the article used in the 
recent Artistic Shorthand Competition 
and then comparing his notes with the 
winning plates. 

This plan amounts simply to furnish- 
ing the key to one plate a month ahead 
instead of a month later, and the idea is 
so good that we have decided to adopt 
it. We give herewith the key to a plate 
which will appear in the May Grecc 
Writer. You will find it excellent prac- 
tice to write up this plate just as though 
you were going to submit it in a compe- 
tition. If you encounter any new or dif- 
ficult outlines, or if you find that you 
have forgotten the wordsign or vocabu- 
lary form for some particular word, get 
out your Manual and “make sure” be- 
fore going farther. When have 
written as careful and correct a draft as 
you are capable of, put it away in your 
desk until next month and then com- 
pare with the authoritative plate. This 
will enable you to locate your weak 
spots and will show you just what re- 
view medicine you should administer. 


you 


Let us know if you find the new plan 
helpful—if it works out satisfactorily in 


your case. It is just an experiment so 


far, but if you believe that it is worth 
while we shall be glad to make this a 
regular feature of the magazine. 


The advance key reads as follows: 


Educating Oneself 


It is unreasonable to suppose that no one but a 
college graduate can be educated, in the broader 
meaning of that much-abused word. If a young 
man or a young woman is wholly undecided as 
to his or her future work, a four years’ college 
course may help to a decision, but if one is de- 
termined to follow a special line of work, he can 
make a more rapid progress outside a college 
sometimes than in one. If, for example, he has 
chosen literature for a profession, he can study 
under a tutor in the subjects he desires and 
progress twice as fast as in a college. It is pos- 
sible to enter almost any profession after a 
course of home study, without a college diploma. 
I have often heard lawyers assert that those 
members of the bar who studied in offices are 
invariably the most successful ones in practice. 
They not only have the theory of law, but also 
know it in operation. Some educators once made 
out a list of a hundred great men who lived in 
England during the half century from 1850 to 
1900. They were principally men of great genius, 
like Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and Ruskin. They 
were greatly surprised when it was discovered 
that only twenty of the hundred had received a 
college education. The others were self-edu- 
cated, or had studied under tutors at home. 
This must have been more than a coincidence, 
and to my mind it was a remarkable commentary 
on the success of the modern system of educa- 
tion. It means that the young man who can only 
study at night is under no handicap in the race 
for success because he is unable to spend four 
years in college. It is possible that he stands a 
better chance than the college graduate. A man 
can greatly improve himself by home study of 
the best books, and through contact with cul- 
tured people. There are more ways than one of 
obtaining an education in this world.—Success. 


“No matter what business you take 
up, if you want to succeed, you must do 
little better 


what have to do a 


than anyone about you, so that the at- 


you 


tention of your superiors will be at- 
tracted to you. Simply doing your 
duty will not do, for everyone is ex- 
You must do a 
You can- 


pected to do his duty. 
little more than your duty. 
not make people believe you are inter- 
ested in your work if you are not.”— 
Charles M. Schwab. 











Civil Service 


Conducted by F. 
eations for 


Austin, 


with a view to special preparation for 
vited to submit questions upon 


22 Channing Street, 
this FAB ., should be addressed. 

peneval information as to positions in the civil service 
the examinations can not be 
matters in which they are 


Washington, D. , to whom all communi- 
It is intended Ay furnish in these columns 
of the federal government. Instruction 
given. Readers are in- 
interested. 


Examinations Requiring Legal Training 


ke OR one with a legal education the 

door to a government position 
stands wide open. The positions where 
legal qualification is essential are numer- 
ous, and the entrance salaries vary from 
$900 to $2,000 a year. Prospects for ad- 
vancement While 
salaries are insufficient to tempt a 
some of the po- 


are usually excellent. 
these 
successful practitioner, 
sitions offer exceptional opportunities to 
young men who desire to broaden them- 
selves by study and close observation of 
governmental methods. ‘The positions 
vary in the scope of special training re- 
from those which can be satis- 
filled after 


to those which require an 


quired, 
factorily 
reading law, 
extensive practice at the bar as a pre- 
requisite. The examination most fre- 
quently given is that of “Law Clerk.” 


a short period of 


It is generally held in the fall series of 
examinations, although it may be given 
at any time when eligibles are needed to 
fill vacancies in such positions. 
Description of Examination 
Relative 


Subject. Weight 
CP i ccvdechaeneedanerevUrsnsieeekeeues 5 
Py ree eer ere eee fe 5 
3. Penmanship ...... era eat rat i ; a 
G eS cede cdedcevewsenscdweseensu 10 
5. Copying from rough draft................. 5 
SD wdnee ees edbedecasqnanekeasndesecekeds 70 
Pcie wvetsaved Naea cate eane ere 100 

The first five sisbjects are included in 
the first-grade basis examination, and 


have already been fully described in this 
department. and Febru- 
ary numbers of the GREGG WrirTeER.) The 
sixth subject, 70% of 
the entire examination, consists of about 


(See October 


which comprises 


twenty questions, of a practical nature, 
covering nearly the field of 
except for technical rules of practice and 
the 


entire law 


statutory law not common to all 
states. 

It is not required that. applicants for 
this examination be admitted to the bar 
or that they should have read law for 
any specified period of time. The first 
day of the examination covers the grade 
above, a second day 


subjects named 


being required for the law questions. 
Five hours is the maximum time allowed 
each day, and no additional credit is al- 
lowed if less time is used. 

In addition to the examination just 
the following law examina- 


held are 


discussed, 
tions have been recently and 
liable to be held again. 
Land Law Clerk 

An examination has recently been held, 
and will be repeated May 5th and 6th, 
to obtain eligibles for positions in the 
local land offices of the Department of 
the Interior, at entrance salary of $900, 
with prospects of promotion upon satis- 
factory service to $1,000, $1,100, $1,200, 
$1,300 and $1,400 a From the 
same examination eligibles are secured 
for positions in the Bureau of Forestry, 
Department of Agriculture, at entrance 
salaries varying from $900 to $1,600, de- 


year. 


pending upon the qualifications shown 
by the applicants. Appointments may 
also be made from this examination to 
fill vacancies which occur in any 
branch of the 


knowledge of public 


may 


civil service where a 


land laws is neces- 
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sary. Two days are required for the ward), and Assistant Examiner at 
examination. Most of the positions filled $1,200 to $1,600. The examination 


are in the West and Southwest. 

The subjects of this examination, with 
relative weights on a scale of 100, are as 
follows: 


1. Spelling ; P 5 
2. Arithmetic =i one 5 
3. Penmanship .. : 5 
4. Letter Writing A anna 10 
5. Copying from rough draft.......... 5 
6. Practical questions in U. 8S. public land 
ee A ID oa bavacedcudacss ae 40 


Training and experience (rated from the 
application) .... ne wee 30 


Total 100 
Law Examiner 
Bureau of Forestry 

This examination 


extensive preparation than those just 


requires a more 


described. Copies of Government pub- 
lications containing much information 


relative to the subjects embraced in 
the examination 
those contemplating applying fur this po- 
addressing “The Forester, 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C.,” 
requesting a copy of the “Use Book ;” 
and the “Commissioner, General Land 
Office, Washington, D. C.,” requesting 
circulars relative to the general land 


may be secured by 


sition, by 


laws, mineral claims, and rights of 
way. The examination occupies two 


days, and is open only to graduates of 


law schools in the Association of 
American Law Schools, or to members 
of the bar. The salary varies from 
$1,200 to $1,800. 


The subjects, with relative weights, 


are: 
1. Practical questions in general law..... 35 
2. General land laws of the United States... 1) 


3. Federal forest laws....... ; 

4. Federal trespass and fire laws affecting 
national forests ..... cis ticas ase kel ere 20 

5. State forest laws.... 


Two classes of positions are to be 
filled through this examination: that 
of Examiner at $1,800 a vear (and up 


takes two days, and is open only to 


those members of the bar who have 


had one year’s legal experience in 
, gS I 


localities where irrigation law is in 
force. The subjects, with relative 
weights, on a scale of 100, follow: 
1. Contracts . eaneee Ie 
2. Real Property ‘ wits cone a 
3. Abstracting ....... ; R Rae eae Ce 
4. Public Land Law ere 20 
5. Irrigation Law .. i eaweéenhece ue 
6 Practical Irrigation i Seaene ee 
a aterm tos ta ii Gan nck Rig ae sien wre a aoe anand 100 


Other examinations for positions re- 
quiring a more or less extensive knowl- 
edge of law are given from time to 
time. Those who are interested should 
write a letter to “The U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D. C.,” 
requesting notification of exami- 
nation which may be held for positions 
desirable. 


any 


where legal knowledge is 
When such an examination is announced, 
those who have requested notification 
will be sent a copy of the formal notice 
of such examination, accompanied by 
proper application — blank, usually 
about thirty days in advance of the 
date set for the examination. 


Correspondence 

What are the chances of securing a position in 
the consular service, for a young man who has 
a good common school education, teacher's train- 
ing, and a knowledge of bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy and typewriting? I expect to study Span- 
ish during the coming months. 

J. Mz. C., Pa. 

The State Department publishes a 
pamphlet which gives much useful in- 
examinations held 


education 


formation as to the 
for the 
required, etc., and this can be obtained 
by addressing the “Chief, Consular 
Service, Washington, D. C.” See an- 
swer to “E. L. M.,” page 191 of the 
December GREGG WRITER, where this 
question is fully considered. 


Consular Service, 
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Does the fact that one has served in the Army 
ve him any decided advantage over others who 
ave not so served”? 

DB BC... N.Y 


1754 of the U. S. Revised 
_>tatutes provides that persons honor- 
ably discharged from the military or 
naval service by reason of disability re- 
sulting from wounds received or sickness 


Section 


mcurred in the line of duty, shall be pre- 
ferred for appointments to the civil 
offices, provided they are found to pos- 
sess the business capacity necessary for 
the proper discharge of the duties of such 
offices. 
preference by the Commission has the 
(a) He is re- 


A person who has been allowed 


following advantages: 
leased from all age limitations; (b) he 
has to attain an average percentage of 
only 65 to be eligible, while for all oth- 
ers the average percentage required is 
70; (c) having attained an average per- 
centage of 65, his name is placed upon 
the register above, and is certified be- 
fore, all others who have not been al- 
lowed preference ; and (d) he is released 
from the law and rules relating to appor- 
tionment of appointments. If on the 
same register the names of more than one 
preference claimant appear, the name of 
the claimant having the highest average 
percentage, of course, heads the list. 
* * * 

What is the nature of the positions in the civil 
service other than those at Washington? What 
are the relative salaries, working hours, etc? In 
what cities are these positions? Which of these 
two classes of positions—Washington, and out- 
side—offers the best opportunities for early ap- 
pointment, and which is most desirable? Can 
one specify the city or cities in which he desires 
employment? Do you object to readers writing 
to government employees whose names have ap- 


peared in this department? 
Ohio. 


C. Pw 

Positions outside of Washington, D. 
C., are many in number and in variety 
of employment. A large number of ste- 
nographers and typewriters are employed 
by the government throughout the coun- 


a rule the hours are the same 


try. As 


as at Washington ; which is to say, seven 
hours daily, exclusive of the luncheon 
period. In every city where there is an 
office of the government, such as_post- 
offices, custom houses, internal revenue 
districts, local land offices, etc., such posi- 
tions exist. The salaries, of course, vary 
greatly, but as a general thing the sal- 
aries paid are higher in Washington than 
outside of that city, and there are more 
appointments made for positions in that 
city than elsewhere. As both have their 
advantages, the superiority of either lo- 
cation is a point which must be deter- 
mined by your individual needs. At 
Washington you have many opportuni- 
ties to secure educational advantages not 
usually so accessible elsewhere. If you 
so desire, you can specify the particular 
city or cities in which you will accept 
appointment, but your relative chance of 
receiving appointment will thereby be 
considerably reduced. As a rule the pref- 
erence in filling positions outside of 
Washington is given to persons who are 
residents of the district in which the po- 
sitions exist. 


You are at liberty to write to any of 
the persons whose names have appeared 
in these columns. If you will address 
your letters of inquiry through the editor 
of this department, they will be duly for- 
warded. 

* BS * 

Did the bill providing for appointment of cen- 

sus takers referred to in the February GREGG 


WRITER (p. 303) become a law? 
M. O., Michigan. 


The bill referred to passed both houses 
of Congress, but was vetoed by the Pres- 
ident. A new bill has been submitted to 
the present Congress, which provides for 
competitive examinations to be held by 
the Civil Service Commission. ‘ Those in- 
terested in this matter should write to 
the Commission, at Washington, request- 
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ing notification of the census taker exam- 


ination when it is announced. 
eS = © 


Please inform me of any positions in the gov- 
ernment service where a knowledge of teleg- 
raphy, or of photography, would be a qualifica- 
tion. 


E. R. V., Nebraska. 


The government employs a number of 
photographers and also telegraphers, spe- 
cial examinations being given from time 
to time, notice of which will be sent out 
by the Commission upon advance request 
therefor. On April 21 examinations will 
be held throughout the country for the 
purpose of securing eligibles for the posi- 
tion of Assistant Photographer in_ the 
Reclamation Service, at a salary of from 
$900 to $1200; and for the position of 
assistant electrical engineer qualified 
as an expert in wireless telegraphy and 
telephony, at a salary of from $1500 to 
$1800, in the Signal Service at Large. 


Civil Service Jottings 
The following letter was received from 
Mr. Harry S. Bagley, a stenographer in 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 


For the encouragement of those students of 
shorthand whose ambition it is to become pro- 
ficient enough to place their names on the eligi- 
ble list of the Civil Service Commission, I take 
genuine pleasure in narrating my personal ex- 
perience in acquiring a working knowledge of 
the subject, and the steps which led up to what 
I consider a promising position in the United 
States Government. 

I studied shorthand at a high school in one of 
the small towns of Massachusetts. After having 
gained a thorough knowledge of the principles, 
I found that my speed developed as a natural 
sequence. At the end of the course, I accepted 
a satisfactory position with one of the largest 
leather concerns of the East, which I held until 
an opening occurred in the Freight Office of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad in my native town. 
This latter position called for a most practical 
knowledge of shorthand, and I found my system 
“tried and true” at every turn. 

Last spring it was suggested that I take the 
Departmental examination at the Fetleral Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass., which I accordingly did, re- 
ceiving my appointment last October as a result 
of having successfully passed the examination 
on the first attempt. I have found my work as 
stenographer in the Federal service thoroughly 
congenial. 

The essential thing in connection with the 
study of shorthand is to master each principle 


as it is presented. A principle once ‘‘clinched’ 
remains with the student always. And all the 
principles properly understood constitute a work- 
ing knowledge of shorthand which may be ap 
plied instantly in any line of work. From in- 
quiries I have made of stenographers in the 
various departments, I find that the government 
asks, not what system of shorthand we write, 
but that we “show the goods,’ and in order to 
retain our positions, it is absolutely necessary 
that we deliver said I am confident of 
a very successful future in the Service. 


‘goods. 


Mr. E. P. Jinkins has received an ap- 
pointment as stenographer in the office 
of the the 
Railway Mail Service, at 
Washington, D. C. He 
the well-known 
Col- 
Quincy, Illinois, 


General Superintendent of 


entered 
Gem City Business 
lege of 
after having gained a fair 
knowledge of the first six 





lessons in the Manual by 
home study. After about 
six month's study at that institution, 


E. P. JINKINS. 


Mr. Jinkins went to Chicago, and with- 
in two days had secured a_ position 
which he held for eighteen months, 
when he resigned to accept a better 
one. the 
nographer and typewriter examination at 
Chicago. On June 29 le received notice 


Last Spring he took ste- 


of grade attained, and an offer of a tem- 
porary appointment, which was declined. 
About the middle of July he received a 
permanent appointment in the above- 
Mr. Jinkins made an ex- 
cellent the 
standing second highest on the register 


named office. 
showing in examination, 
for Illinois. 


Mr. Glenn R. Simcox, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has successfully passed the civil 
service examination in stenography and 
typewriting, and on the first of last Jan- 
uary accepted a position with the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Simecox studied Gregg Short- 
hand at the Interstate Schools, Cedar 
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Rapids, la., taking about six months to 
complete the course. He was out of 
school less than a year when he took the 
examination. He received notice of 
grade attained about three months after 
taking the examination, his appointment 
coming five days later. 

Just as we go to press we learn from 
Mr. Simcox of his promotion, although 
he has been with the Service only three 
months. ‘This news is especially grati- 
fying because it is unusual to receive a 
promotion before the expiration of the 
six month probationary period. Con- 
gratulations are extended. 


One of our loyal friends and support- 
ers, Mr. Ernest H. Hobbs, was recently 
appointed to a stenographic position with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Hobbs, our 
readers may recall, was the winner of 
the third prize in last 
year’s Artistic Short- 
hand Contest. Until re- 
cently he was a public 
stenographer and gen- 
eral reporter in Phila- 
delphia, with offices in 
the Commonwealth 
. Building. It is stat- 
ed by Mr. Hobbs that the work in the 
Commission offices is of a pleasant na- 





E. H. HOBBS. 


ture, the surroundings cheerful, and the 
office force congenial and agreeable. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
fgenerally recognized as one of the best 
departments in the government service. 
The stenographic work is quite varied. 
calling for a wide general knowledge as 
well as accuracy and skill. Railroad ex- 


perience is especially valuable in this de- 
partment. as the work of the Commission 
dertains largely to the control and regu- 
lation of railroads doing an interstate 
business, Mr. Hobbs possesses an en- 





viable knowledge ot Gregg Shorthand, 
which he attributes in part to more than 
a dozen thorough reviews of the text- 
book. He is a firm believer in a perfect 
inastery of the basic principles, and in the 
interchange of notes between practical 


writers. 


An interesting letter has been re- 
ceived from a Washington correspond- 
ent who states that he will be glad to 
write concerning his experience with 
the examination in stenography and 
typewriting to any readers of the 
({REGG WRITER who may be interested 
in. obtaining first-hand information. 
Those desiring to make inquiries 
should address “H. G. P.” in care of 
the editor of this department. 


He Couldn’t Decide 

During the summer we were in the 
market for some new typewriters, and 
during a demonstration one afternoon 
by two or three of the salesmen, one of 
them told me that he had received notice 
that there was a prospective purchaser 
four or five miles out of town. He said 
he located the man working in a car- 
penter shop, planing some wood. After 
iutroducing himself, he engaged in a 
short conversation about current con- 
ditions, etc., finally getting down to the 
point and asking the carpenter if he was 
thinking of purchasing a_ typewriter. 
The man made no reply but worked 
slowly on, and the salesman began to 
drum out the superiorities of his ma- 
chine. When he finished he asked the 
carpenter what he thought of it. “Well,” 
the carpenter drawled out slowly, “I 
guess it’s all right enough, but I don’t 
know vet whether I'm goin’ to buy a 
typewriter or a fountain pen.”—Con- 
tributed by Clark V’. Mann, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Court Testimony—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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(To be continued.) 














Yor the Reporter 


Charles Currier Beale 


S briefly announced in our last is- 
A sue, Charles Currier Beale died on 
March 9th at a sanitarium where he had 
gone to recuperate from the effects of a 
nervous breakdown which brought on 
heart disease. Continued overwork 
caused the breakdown which resulted in 
his death at the age of forty-three. Mr. 
Beale was one of the best-known short- 
hand reporters in the United States, and 
a prolific writer on shorthand topics. He 
was the author of a text-book of short- 
hand known first as “Beale’s 
Stenography” and later as 
“Beale’s Shorthand.” 

It was the literary side of 
shorthand rather than the 
professional that appealed 
most strongly to Mr. Beale. 
He accumulated a library 
of shorthand works of nearly 
3,000 volumes, containing 
rare copies of first editions. 
He also made a thorough 
study of the history of shorthand, and 
in this field must be considered as 
having attained an authoritative po- 
sition. Few men have delved more 
deeply and with more painstaking and 
studious research into the literature of 


1908, 


shorthand. 

His paper on “The Silent Man,” de- 
picting the court stenographer at his 
table in the busy courtroom, is regarded 
as a classic among the profession. His 
collection of periodicals comprised com- 
plete files of all important American and 
English journals, as well as a notable 
collection of the printed proceedings of 
trials and debates reported by early Am- 
erican and English shorthand writers, 





Mr. Beale as he appeared at 


and a number of valuable manuscripts, 
including some tiny testaments and 
psalm books in the old English systems. 

He loved his profession for its own 
sake and used his keen mind in endeav- 
ors to uplift shorthand standards. His 
conspicuous ability and fidelity as court 
reporter in the superior courthouse in 
Boston earned for him during his ten 
years of service the good-will and es- 
teem of bench and bar. 

The funeral of Mr. Beale took place 
at West Medford on March 
13th, and was attended by 
eminent reporters and teach- 
ers. The stenographic corps 
of the U. S. senate was rep- 
resented by their chief, Ed- 
ward V. Murphy, of Wash- 
ington; the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association 


by Pres. Oscar L. Det- 
the last National Short- eile fF Phi > i 
hand Reporters’ conven. Wiler of Philadelphia, Sec. 
soo, Milwaukee, August, Kendrick C. Hill of Tren- 


ton, N. J., and Charles F. Roberts 
of New Haven, of the committee on leg- 
islation; the New York State Stenogra- 
phers’ Association by Ex-Pres. George 
A. Murray of Albany; the Pennsylvania 
State Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
by George A. McBride of Philadelphia, 
and the New England Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association by Pres. George 
Farnell of Providence and Miss Ethel 
M. Allen of Boston. The shorthand 
teaching profession and the Massachu- 
setts court reporters were also repre- 
sented by delegations. 

Mr. Beale’s to the 
profession cannot help but be keenly 


felt. 


loss shorthand 
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Specially Ruled Notebooks—I 
HE first contribution to the “note- 
book symposium has 
come to us from Mr. Verne E. Nelson, 
Official Reporter of the Thirty-fourth 
Judicial Elkhart La- 
A brief write-up 


rulings” 


Circuit for and 
Grange counties, Ind. 
of Mr. Nelson, it 


appeared in this department in Decem- 


will be remembered, 


ber. 

He uses only one side ruling in re- 
porting testimony, as will be seen from 
the accompanying facsimile specimen of 


his notes. He explains his plan as fol- 
lows: 

I am enclosing you herewith two pages of 
notes taken in a damage case here in this court. 
You will note that the book is ruled differently 
from the ordinary stenographer’s notebook. The 
line at the left-hand is for the purpose of plac- 
ing all questions on the outside and the answers 
on the inside, so that they can be readily re- 
ferred to in case one is asked to read any part 
of the testimony. You will also note the posi- 
tion of any objection or rulings of the court. 

As to using a number of rulings to indicate 
the different persons speaking, I do not consider 


these necessary, as one can readily insert the 
name of the speaker at the left-hand margin 
should any one break in outside the attorney 


conducting the examination of the witness. In 
case the judge of the court asks the witness a 
question, I write the wordsign for ‘“‘judge,”’ and 
following that his question, and then when the 
attorney takes the witness again, simply note his 
name where he commences after the judge gets 
through. The court reporter's notebook should 
contain not than one hundred pages, and 
these, of course, should be numbered to facilitate 


less 


reference. 
Nelson uses 


Mr. 
three-fourths 


The notebook which 
is three and inches in 
width, but for purposes of reproduction 
we have slightly reduced the notes, plac- 
ing the two consecutive pages side by 
side with the double ruling between to 
indicate the division. 

We hope that a great many other re- 
porters will send in their views on this 
subject of rulings, so that we may have 


a lively discussion of the point. 


Key to Nr. Nelson’s Notes. 

Q You never left that note from the time it 
was made in the hands of anyone, and when you 
went away you took the note with you? 

A. Yes sir 


Q You took it with you every time? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. On this particular day, when this endorse- 
ment was written on the back of this note, Mr 
Stauffer told you if you wanted the money he 
would get it for you? 

A No sir. 

Q. Then you said you did not want the money 

all you wanted was the interest? 

A. No sir, I would have been glad to 
gotten my money 

The defendant objects and asks to have 
the answer and question stricken out. 
Court: Overruled. 

Q. Now, did you make any effort to collect 
the note when the interest was due the first 
year? 

A Yes, | tried to, but could not. 

Q. Whom did you ask for the principal of that 
note? 

A. Mr. Hopkins, and he said he had sold the 
property to his sister. 

Q. Whom did you ever ask for the repayment 
of the six hundred dollars? 

The defendant objects—immaterial. 


have 


Court: Objection sustained. 
Q. You never asked Mr. Palmer for any of 
the money? 
A. No sir. 


( Wiv not? 


Ry 
A. I did not see him. 


The Moral 
The account of the E. C. T. A. 
hand speed contest on another page of 


short- 


this issue should be carefully read by 
Mr. Gurt- 


ler’s achievement ought to inspire every 


every reader of these pages. 


ambitious writer to practice faithfully 
and persistently for greater expertness. 
The fact that 
to success in shorthand writing—that 


there is no “short cut” 
hard work is the only means of attain- 


ing the goal—should only serve to 
make the gaal all the more worth striv- 


ing for. 


Who Can Answer This? 

A reader asks for an explanation of 
the fact that’ the “official reporter” for 
a supreme court generally does not write 
shorthand or have any shorthand report- 
ing to do. We could answer his ques- 
tion, of course, but since this is your 
magazine, we would prefer to let you 
give the information in your own way. 
Who will be first with a clear explana- 
tion of this point? 
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Reporting Notes of Mr. Verne E. Nelson 


(The key 
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Substantive and 


HERE is no royal road to a knowl- 

edge of law phraseology. “Such 
knowledge is to be gained only through 
channels similar to those by which pro- 
fessional acquaintance with the law is 
So writes Mr. H. W. Thorne 
in a back number of THE STENOGRA- 
PHER. “When contemplates the 
vast scope of this subject and its intri- 


acquired,” 
one 


cate ramifications, one marvels that it is 
possible to obtain this information by 
even slight departure from the beaten 
track pursued by the law student. And 
yet,” says Mr. Thorne, “wide divergence 
from it must be made. 


“The law of English-speaking coun- 
tries may be divided into two general 
classes—Substantive and Procedure. The 
former is ‘the law itself, while the latter 
is the machinery or vehicle by which the 
former is applied or enforced. As, for 
instance, the right of the owner of the 
title to land to its quiet and peaceable 
possession and enjoyment springs from, 
and is founded in, substantive law ; while 
the methods by which that right is en- 
forced—that is, redress sought against 
another who has interfered with or in- 
jured that right, or threatened so to do— 
arise from, and are regulated by, the law 
of procedure. In common parlance, the 
first is usually spoken of as ‘the law’ sim- 
ply, while the latter is often designated 
as ‘the practice.’ They are complement- 
ary ; one is essential to the other. A mere 
naked right without means of its en- 
forcement would be without utility. * * * 


“Substantive law, or, as it is sometimes 
termed, ‘the law,’ may be subdivided (and 
for that matter procedure law may also 
into the Common Law and 
The common 


be divided) 
Statute, or Statutory Law. 
law is a body of principles concerning the 


Procedure Law 


rights of persons and of property, which 
principles have come down to us through 
the ages, having been deduced from uni- 
versal and immemorial usage, and which 
have received the sanction of the courts, 
the courts having declared certain princi- 
ples applicable to certain states of fact, 
by their decisions, which have been, the- 
oretically at least, evolved from pure rea- 
soning. In fact, the common law is said 
to be founded in reason. When _ the 
American colonies declared their inde- 
pendence of the mother country and ‘set 
up for themselves,’ the common law of 
England, so far as applicable to the sit- 
uation of the country, was adopted by 
the infant republic as a part of its sys- 
It has been rec- 
ognized and adopted, as an entire sys- 
tem, by the constitutions of some of the 
States. * * 

“Kent, in his commentaries, says: ‘It 
has been assumed by the courts of jus- 
tice, or declared by statute, with the like 


tem of jurisprudence. 


modifications, as the law of the land in 
every State.’ 

“Statute, or Statutory, Law 
from legislative enactments, 
course, may be either substantive or pro- 
cedure law. That is, an act of a legisla- 
ture may cither create certain rights of 
persons or rights concerning property, ©1 
it may provide new or amended meth 


springs 
and, of 


ods of procedure, or both. 

“A state legislature, however, does no! 
possess arbitrary power to enact a law 
that is not consonant with the constitu- 
tion of the State or of the United States. 
Its enactments must not transcend or 
contravene the constitutions mentioned. 
When they do, State courts have the 
power to declare them unconstitutional. 

“Questions involving the constitution- 
ality of the statute of a State are cogniz- 
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abie by the Supreme Court of the United 
Stites, and appeals in cases involving that 
class of quéstions may be carried from 
the highest State court to the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” 


Shorthand Numerals, Etc. 


a oF ua > & A J oe ~ , 
ae IISa PS So? Ss 
‘9 F € &2— % ¥7 
Zo > yo a 
2 s¥? Se 
se a a s- 
a 
KEY TO PLATE. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, one or two, two or three, three or 


four, four or five, five or six, six or seven, seven 
or eight, eight or nine, nine or ten, 19 or 20, 
5 ewt., 6 per cent. per annum, 2,900,047, 12 
degrees, 54 degrees Fahrenheit, 8 degrees centi- 
grade, square yard, square foot, square inch, 
cubic yard, per square yard, per square foot, per 
square inch. 


To Swell the List 


We have learned of the following 
readers and friends who are numbered 
in the ranks of the court reporters: 

Mr. Herbert A. Schloss, Stenographer 
to Referee, Supreme Court of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, New York City; 

Mr. George D. Pickler, Court Re- 
porter in the Fifteenth Judicial District, 
Osborne, Kan. ; 


Mr. W. E. Combrink, Official Re- 
ter of Siskiyou County, Yreka, Cal. 
Only a small provortion of those 


among our readers who hold official re- 
porting positions are in touch with us, 
We should like to hear from 
Please take the time to 


however. 
more of you. 


write us about yourself and your work— 
for our mutual interest and benefit. Pos- 
sibly we may be able to help you now 
and then with a suggestion for the bet- 
terment of your work; at any rate, we 
should like to Don't forget this 
point. 


try. 


A Timely Suggestion 

“Il have often heard it said that our 
characters are portrayed in our letters. 
Thoughtfulness, consideration, and a dis- 
position which does not demand special 
favors of the world, are likely to be 
qualities of the person who remembers 
always to enclose return postage when 
necessary. The company to whom you 
address your application receives hun- 
dreds of such inquiries daily, and your 
letter will not be acknowledged unless 
accompanied by a stamp, or, better still, 
a self-addressed, stamned envelope. 

“When you seek * position you are 
naturally trying to beer your condition. 
When you go into an office and person- 
ally put in your application, whether you 
are answering an advertisement or not, 
you strive to appear at your best. It is 
just the same when you write. Do not 
think of your application as a mere let- 
ter. To the employer who has employed 
many before your time, that letter is a 
symbol of you, and it is just the same to 
him as if you were there in person. He 
is a judge of character in its different 
manifestations, and from your letter he 
will determine whether or not you are 
the man he is looking for.”—H. B. 
Press, Des Moines, Ta. 


Never explain, never retract, never 
anologize—get the thing done and let 
them howl. 


—Rev. Dr. Benj. Jowett 
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cold water on your aspirations. 





CHOOSE YOUR ENVIRONMENT. 


T will make all the difference in the world to you whether you are 
with people who are watching for ability in you, people who believe 
in, encourage, and praise you, or whether you are with those who 

are forever breaking your idols, blasting your hopes, and throwing 


. ** ** e- ** ** ** ** 
** ** *. e- “* ** ** ** 




















Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Great Stone Face 


(Continued.) 

—transform himself into an angel of benefi- 
cence, and assume a control over human af- 
fairs as wide and benignant as the smile of 
the Great Stone Face Ful) of faith and hope, 
Ernest doubted not that what the people said 
was true, and that now he was to behold the 
living likeness of those wondrous features on 
the mountain-side. While the boy was still 
gazing up the valley, and fancying, as he al- 
ways did, that the Great Stone Face returned 
his gaze and looked kindly at him, the tum- 
bling of wheels was heard, approaching swiftly 
along the winding road. 

“Here he comes!’ cried a group of people 
who were assembled to witness the arrival. 
“Here comes the great Mr. Gathergold!”’ 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed 
round the turn of the road. Within it, thrust 
partly out of the Window, appeared the physi- 
ogncmy of the old man, with a skin as yellow 
as if his own Midas-hand had transmuted it. 
He had a low forehead, small, sharp eyes, 
vuckered about with innumerable wrinkles, and 
very thin lips, which he made still thinner by 
pressing them forcibly together, 

“The very image of the Great Stone Face!’ 
shouted the people. “Sure enough, the old 
prophecy is true; and here we have the great 
man come, at last!” 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they 
seemed actually te believe that here was the 
likeness which they spoke of. By the road- 
side there chanced to be an old beggar-woman 
and two little beggar-children, stragglers from 
some far-off region, who, as the carriage roiled 
onward, held out their hands and lifted up their 
doleful faces, most piteously beseeching charity. 
A yellow claw-—-the very same that had clawed 
together so much wealth--poked itself out of 
the carriage window, and dropt some copper 
eoins upon the ground; so that, though the 
great man’s name seems to hive been Gather- 
gold, he might just as suitably have been namec 
Scattercopper. Still, nevertheess, with an 
earnest shout, and evidently with as much good 
faith as ever, the people bellowed: 

“He is the very image of the Great Stone 
Face!”"’ 

But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled 
shrewecness of that sordid visage. and gazed up 


the valley, where, an.id a gathering mist, gild- 
ed by the last sunbeams, he could still distin- 
guish those glorious features which had im- 
pressed themselves into his sou!. Their aspect 
cheered him. What did the benign lips seem 
to say? 

“He will come!” 


Business Letters 
Gentlemen: 

We herewith accept your proposition to make 
and set in place all art glass for Mr. C. E. Scott's 
house, Evanston, Illinois, in accordance with our 
plans, for the sum of $478.25, using crystal plate 
and art glass, fired gold and zine bar, all to be 
made in the best workmanlike manner. 

Kindly proceed to take measurements for all 
sash and doors, and push the work through as 
rapidly as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
Dear Mr. Scott: 

Regarding the lighting fixtures for your house 
in Evanston, we have looked over the list and 
secured approximate prices on fixtures such as 
we think would be satisfactory for this class of 
house. We find that these will cost about $450. 
This amount includes the drop light in the din- 
ing-room, costing $100, and the drop light in the 
second story hall, costing $50. Outside of these 
two drop lights, the remainder of the fixtures 
could not be materially reduced in price, as a 
plain and inexpensive design was selected. This 
total estimate omits seven bracket lights on the 
second floor. 4 

Hoping that the above fully complies with your 
request, we remain 

Yours respectfully, 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly have your men stain the roof of Mr. Gat- ¢ 
lin’s garage as soon as possible. Also paint the X 
frieze of Mr. E. V. Wilson’s house and stain all 
the brick work in connection with his house with 
a coat of No. 4, Miller trothers’ stain, or any 
other of the same color. The staining of the 
brick work is extra, and will be charged for ac- 
cordingly. 

Yours truly, 
Gentlemen: , 

Mr. Scott has reconsidered his determination to 
reject all of the radiators on his job, and has ac- 
cepted them conditional on their being thorough- 
ly scraped with a wire brush and put in abso- 
lutely satisfactory condition. Ali of those which 
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are | oken or are too badiy rusted to be used 
must »€ removed at once from the premises. 

Ki: ily connect up at once the smoke stack 
with ‘he boiler, as we have some coal in the 
build. ig and desire to turn on the heat immedi- 


Yours respectfully, 


How Rosa Bonheur Got the Wild Horse 


«Concluded. ) 

He wus shipped across the ocean to Rosa Bon- 
bevr’s home near Fontainebleau Forest, and he 
may be there vet. If he is there, he is un- 
doubtedly puzzling his poor, wild head at this 
very minute, wondering how he was caught. 
He is saying to himself: “‘tiow in the name of 
all that is cunning did that tame horse and 
the two-legged thing on its back ever catch 
me? I can run faster than the tame horse. I 
am smarter. I can go longer without food 
and drink, and that tame horse didn’t even run. 
He just walked after me, and here I am.” 

Young man, it won't hurt you to remember 
that success in this life is a good deal like the 
wild horse. Success can run fast, and if you try 
to get it by a sudden dash you are very apt to 
fail. Sudden rushing after success leads to pit- 
falls and dangerous places. Once in a while you 
may achieve success with a sudden dash, just as 
you might possibly catch a wild horse by rush- 
ing at it full speed—once in a hundred times. But 
if you see your wild horse or your life object 
ahead of you, the better and surer plan is to go 
after it, slowly, deliberately, and persistently, at 
a walk. The main thing is to keep on without 
stopping. Every hour, every day, every week, 
every month, go on, no matter how slowly, al- 
ways in the same direction. It may be a long, 
tiresome hunt. It will undoubtedly be discourag- 
ing, and sometimes it will seem hardly worth 
while. Perhaps the man who was ordered to go 
out after that wild horse at a walk felt rather 
ridiculous. He may have got sick and tired of 
the slow, tiresome methods marked out for him. 
But he caught the horse. 

If you will do as he did, if you refuse to be dis- 
couraged, if you keep on, and on, and on, never 
losing sight of your object, never turning aside 
from it, you can be sure that you will catch the 
biggest success that lies within your powers. And, 
big or little, you will at least have achieved 


something. 


Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
(Continued. ) 
Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
“Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


‘There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt’ring his wayward fancies, he would rove; 
Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless 
love. 


“One morn I missed him from the 'customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree. 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 





The Commonwealth College 
(Continued. ) 

It is the State’s business to give every one a 
chance—no matter how poor, or however much 
he ma® lack promise. Yet Cornell, boasting of 
liberality, offers it to but 150 out of New York's 
million and a half school population. And Cor- 
nell is the nearest approach the great Empire 
State has to a commonwealth college. Should 
not the children of this greatest and wealthiest 
State have the right to expect as much fror 
their commonwealth as do the children of Indiana 
or Illinois, of Texas or Tennessee? 

New York State, with her multiplicity of ex- 
cellent private colleges, could do no better for the 
development of higher education among the pec- 
ple than to take over the university that Sena- 
tor Cornell founded and make it her own. Even 
Yale and Harvard to-day are not without those 
far-seeing friends and alumni who hope to see 
the Commonwealths of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts accept these great educational endow- 
ments, with the approval of the corporations that 
now control them, and, subsidizing them with 
State funds, make them practically free to every 
student within the commonwealth’s lines. This 
is neither a charitable work on the part of the 
State nor the giving of something for nothing to 
the affluent. It is the State's investment in 
progress; it is the State’s system of building a 
surer and greater future. The student leaves his 
college in debt to the State and pays his obliga- 
tion in good citizenship and the expansion of the 
common interests through the development of re- 
sources and the intelligent administration of af- 
fairs. .The relation of the State to the student 
has never been better defined than in a sentence 
stamped on the cover of the catalogue of the 
Ohio State University, which reads: ‘‘The State 
has no material resources at all comparable with 
its citizens, and no hope of perpetuity except in 
the intelligence and integrity of its people.” 

The results of this new expression of denoc- 
racy in education are significant. The old Bay 
State has long been estimated the most literate 
State in the Union. How long she may retain 
this distinction remains to be seen, but she has 
already lost her claim of being the first collegiate 
State in the Union. 


The Origin of Letter Copying 
Letter copying dates back a great many year 

Books containing letters copied in longhand « 

be found to-day among the records of English 
firms that have been in business half a cen.ury 
or more. This method, although many words 
were abbreviated, necessitated a great deal cf 
labor and delayed the dispatching of important 
letters, oftentimes to a serious degree. It was 
improved by the invention of thin tissue paper, 
copying ink and the copying press, which ovi- 
ated the necessity of writing letters twice. Fcel- 
lowing this came the use of pencil carbon, by 
means of which letters were copied directly on 
the pages of the letter book. When typewriters 
were first introduced, the use of tissue paper was 
found impracticable for copying purposes, as it 
was so difficult to get just the proper degree of 
moisture on it to take a clear impression in the 
copying press. The use of wet cloths which 
afforded an even distribution of moisture in co>- 
nection with the copying press, was then intro- 
duced, and this method is still used in many 
offices. This was followed by the invention of 
carbon paper, which has come into almost uni- 
versal use. While the carbon affords an exact 
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duplicate of an original, if any corrections are 
made they must also be made in the duplicate. 
While for ordinary usage the signature is not 
essential in the duplicate, it is sometimes neces- 
sary for legal purposes that the signature of the 
writer of a letter be shown in the copy. This is 
best accomplished by taking the copy after the 
letter has been written and properly signed. This 
was formerly done by the use of the older type 
of presses. As an advance in the method there 
came machines for copying letters with the use 
of the copying press. The continuous rolls of 
tissue or copying paper are passed automatically 
through a water bath, and the letters are fed 
through the rolls in contact with the moistened 
paper. When the paper is dry it is cut into letter 
lengths by a knife attached to the machine. 
These have attained considerable success. 


My Saurian 

Some twenty miles from the mouth of the Ock- 
lawaha, at the right-hand edge of the stream, 
is the handsomest residence in America. 
It belongs to a certain alligator of my 
acquaintance, a very honest and worthy saurian, 
of good repute. 

A little cove of water, dark green under the 
overhanging leaves, placid, pellucid, curves round 
at the river edge into the flags and lilies, with a 
curve just heartbreaking for the pure beauty of 
the flexure of it. This house of my saurian is 
divided into apartments—little subsidiary bays 
which are scalloped out by the lily-pads accord- 
ing to the sinuous fantasies of their growth. My 
saurian, whenever he desires to sleep, has but to 
lie down anywhere; he will find marvelous mosses 
for his mattress beneath him; his sheets will be 
white lily-petals; and the green disks of the lily- 
pads will straightway embroider themselves to- 
gether above him for his coverlet. 

He never quarrels with his cook; he is not the 
slave of a kitchen, and his one housemaid—the 
stream—forever sweeps his chambers clean. His 
conservatories there under the glass of that 
water are ever, and without labor, filled with the 
enchantments of strange under-water growths; 
his parks and his pleasure grounds are bigger 
than are any king’s. Upon my saurian’s house 
the winds have no power, the rains are only a 
new delight to him, and the snows he will never 
see. Regarding fire, as he does not employ its 
slavery, so he does not fear its tyranny. Thus, 
all the elements are the friends of my saurian’s 
house. While he sleeps he is being bathed. What 
a glory to awake sweetened and freshened by the 
sole careless act of sleep! 

Lastly, my saurian has unnumbered mansions, 
and can change his dwelling as no human house- 
holder may; it is but a fillip of his tail, and lo, 
he is established in another place as good as the 
last, ready furnished to his liking. 


Thought and Purpose 
(Concluded. ) 

As the physically weak man can make himself 
strong by careful and patient training, so the 
man of weak thoughts can make them strong by 
exercising himself in right thinking. 

To put away aimlessness and weakness, and to 
begin to think with purpose, is to enter the ranks 
of those strong ones who only recognize failure 
as one of the pathways to attainment; who make 
all conditions serve them, and who think strong- 
ly. attempt fearlessly, and accomplish master- 


fully. 
Having conceived of his purpose, a man should 


mentally mark out a straight pathway to its 
achievement, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left. Doubts and fears should be rigorously 
excluded; they are disintegrating elements which 
break up the straight line of effort, rendering it 
crooked, ineffectual, useless. Thoughts of doubt 
und fear never accomplish anything, and never 
can. They always lead to failure. Purpose, ener- 
2zy, power to do, and all strong thoughts cease 
when doubt and fear creep in. 

The will to do springs from the knowledge that 
we can do. Doubt and fear are the great ene- 
mies of knowledge, and he who encourages them, 
who does not slay them, thwarts himself at every 
step. He who has conquered doubt and fear has 
conquered failure. His every thought is allied 
with power, and all difficulties are bravely met 
and wisely overcome. His purposes are seasonably 
planted, and they bloom and bring forth fruit 
which does not fall prematurely to the ground. 

Thought allied fearlessly to purpose becomes 
creative force: he who knows this is ready to be- 
come something higher and stronger than a mere 
bundle of wavering thoughts and fluctuating sen- 
sations; he who does this has become the con- 
scious and intelligent wielder of his mental pow- 
ers. - ———- 


Speech in the House of Representatives 
(Concluded. ) 

—work of constructing improved roads, thus plac- 
ing this work on a scientific basis. To enable 
this commission to carry on its work on a proper 
scale, liberal appropriations should be made by 
Congress, these appropriations to be expended 
in co-operation with the state officials having 
charge of the public roads. 

The benefits which would result from. the 
enactment of this legislation can not be overesti- 
mated. It is not merely that the appropriation 
of certain amounts for road Improvement would 
aid in the construction of better roads in the sec- 
tions of the country where they are most needed. 
Much more important is the fact that the Na- 
tional Highways Commission would be a central 
authoritative body, which would bring order out 
of the existing chaotic conditions, and substitute 
a scientific policy of road construction for the 
haphazard methods which now prevail to so large 
an extent. 

The splendid public road system of France. ac- 
knowledged to be the best in the world, is mainly 
due to the fact that the construction and mainten- 
ance of the principal roads is under the super- 
vision of the National Government, whose staff 
of expert engineers receive a special training in 
the College of Roads and Bridges. 

The enactment by Congress of legislation cre- 
ating a National Highways Commission, and 
making suitable appropriations for its work, will 
inaugurate a national policy of road construc- 
tion and improvement that will ultimately result 
in giving the entire country a system of perma- 
nent public highways, constructed after the most 
scientific methods under the joint supervision of 
that Commission and the various township, coun- 
ty, and State authorities. The engineers and 
construction staff of the Commission, and the 
appropriations made by Congress, will be avail- 
able for aiding in the improvement of roads in 
every part of the country, and the roads so im- 
proved will be a constant inducement to each 
community to co-operate in making our road sys 
tem what the wealth and intelligence of our peo- 
ple entitle us to have—the best in the world. 

Tuesday, May 26, 1908. 

Washington, D. C. 
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